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PROLOGUE 


What really is the attitude to the war of this remarkable 
personage, the odd-looking wizened old man in a loin¬ 
cloth, Mohandas Karamchand Gandhi, whom millions of 
his countrymen honour as a ‘Mahatma’ or Great Soul? 
Why has he plunged his vast and strategically vital country 
into civil strife and taken the perilous risks of his present 
course—risks to India menaced by the Japanese on one side 
and the Germans at the Caucasus, as well as to Britain and 
the United Nations? Why does he time the movement at 
the most critical moment of the struggle which must be 
won if freedom is to be achieved or retained by any 

country? 

Is he an appeaser by temperament or conviction, a fifth- 
columnist even as some brand him, or a much-wronged na¬ 
tionalist leader whose demands have only to be conceded 
in order to win his wholehearted support on behalf of the 
United Nations? A misguided mystic, an impractical vision¬ 
ary, an overwhelmingly powerful influence which can and 
must be w’on to our side: what is he, this Mahatma Gandhi? 

These questions could be and are answered by Indians 
and British and Americans in very different ways. And all 
of them claim to know. But there is only one person who 
can answer them fully and finally—Gandhi himself. 

And it is strange that so much is heard about Gandhi’s 
views, so little of them; so much ‘interpretation, so little 
quotation. 

This book is very largely made up of extracts and ex¬ 
cerpts from Gandhi’s own writings and speeches from the 
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first day of the year 1939 to the moment of his arrest in 
August 1942. With the exception of the epilogue and the 
appendices, this is a record of the most important of Gan¬ 
dhi’s statements on the war. It is this collection that the 
reader is invited to study and form his own conclusions 
upon. 

Can we do business with Gandhi during the war, and if 
so, on what terms? No responsible person can afford to take 
one interpretation or another on so important a question 
without a study of Gandhi’s own evidence. 

That evidence is weighty, definite, and remarkably con¬ 
sistent. Gandhi is frank and outspoken and, on the funda¬ 
mentals of his own attitude to the war, his words are firm 
and clear. He is also an astute politician familiar with all 
the methods of whipping up and directing public opinion, 
and his tactics therefore vary from time to time, his ap¬ 
proach from audience to audience. But he remains constant 
to his fundamental purpose. And bn no subject has he ex¬ 
pressed himself so cogently and candidly as on his attitude 
to this war. America, which is vitally concerned in the out- 

w 

come of the problem in India, and is being urged to take 
an active part in trying to solve it, must understand, and 
from Gandhi himself, his purpose and policy. 

On the great issue whether India should participate 1 
with-active support in this war or not, Gandhi has not 
chosen to be neutral. The whys and wherefores of that de¬ 
cision the reader will discover for himself in these pages. 

The main source of the extracts which comprise this book 
is the fountain head of Gandhi’s articles, the eight to twelve 
page weekly 11 ai ijan, hardly known abroad but surely one 
of the most remarkable journals of our time. No politician 
in the world has a more powerful publicity medium in his 
country than Gandhi has in this modest-looking weekly. 
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‘Harijan’ means God’s people, Gandhi’s name for the un¬ 
touchables to advocate whose cause the journal was started 

in * 93 2 * ' . . 

His private secretary, who died on August 15, 1942, tne 

able Mahadev Desai, functioned as its editor, but few things 
appeared in the Harijan without Gandhi’s scrutiny. He 
himself wrote the leading article and usually at least an¬ 
other column, and answered in the ‘Question box column 

selected queries of his readers. 

Latterly, the Harijan was printed in English at Ahmeda- 

bad (Western India) and published in Poona. Eleven other 
issues published at different places brought the total to 
12 editions in 9 languages. But that is by no means, all. 
Gandhi’s most important articles in the Harijan are^ re¬ 
printed the next day by all the daily newspapers of India, 
37 in English and 115 in Indian languages. Together they 
cover every single newspaper reader in India, and practi¬ 
cally all the educated adults of the country. It might also 
be added that while the speeches and articles of other lead¬ 
ers often appear in a condensed form, Gandhi’s Harijan 
articles are always reported in extenso and prominently dis¬ 
played even in the British-owned newspapers. 

From the authoritative Harijan mainly and from repu¬ 
table news agencies, this documentary record has been com¬ 
piled. Each passage has been carefully checked against the 
original. Some of them have been summarized in order to 
reduce the inevitable repetitions of a public leader. Wher¬ 
ever they have been excerpted the greatest care has been 
taken to avoid misinterpretation, tearing out of the context 

and distortion. ;-T 

This book is concerned with Gandhi’s attitude to the 

war, not with the development of the political controversy. 
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No attempt has therefore been made to present the details 
of the political developments in India, only such references 
being included as are necessary to make the context of 
Gandhi’s words intelligible. 
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TO MAHATMA GANDHI 


TO YOU WHOSE LOFTY FAITH AND IMPATIENT 
PURPOSE IS NOW LEADING INDIA, WHICH IS SO 
MUCH YOUR DEBTOR, TO HER OWN AND THE 

WORLD'S JEOPARDY, 

THIS FAITHFUL COLLECTION OF YOUR WORDS 
IS DEDICATED WITH SORROW AND AFFECTION 




I. THE MESSAGE TO CHINA 


In any other small Indian town of its size the arrival of a 
stranger, especially of a foreigner, would be hailed with 
shy, curious glances, but Wardha in central India is blase 
to newcomers. Since Mahatma Gandhi established his her¬ 
mitage seven miles from the station in a village which he 
has rechristened Sewagram (the village of service), thou¬ 
sands of visitors have passed up its station bridge and on to 
its dusty roads, pilgrims from every country of the world; 
politicians, publicists, celebrities, cranks, and occasionally 
critics. Foreigners are quite the order of the day and the 
Tonga (pony-cart) driver will automatically conduct you 
to the Traveller’s bungalow, help you with the luggage and 
ask when he may take you to Sewagram. (You would be 
wise to accept his services too, because taxis are hard to get 
in Wardha.) 


On the morning of the first day of the fateful year 1939 
a procession of Tongas jolted on to the ‘village of service.’ 
It was an unusual party even for the hardened Wardha 
cabbies, a delegation of missionaries from four continents. 
They were European and African, Americans and British, 
men and women, missionaries all, who had attended a world 
Christian convention in South India and wished to meet the 


Mahatma before leaving the country. There was a Japanese 


among them, the Reverend M. S. Murao from Tokyo, and 
—in a separate tonga, of course—three Chinese delegates. 

After the arduous fifty minutes of dusting and shaking, 
the delegation arrived at the Gandhi campus, a close-packed 
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lav-out of about fifty trim-looking huts with mud walls 
and thatched roofs. They passed through a lane of cottages 
and arrived before one larger than the others, the residence 
and the office of Mahadev Desai, the able-and conscientious 
private Secrctary-in-chief of the Mahatma. By special ar¬ 
rangement the three Chinese delegates were first conducted 
to Gandhi’s presence in the hut next door. 

For the delegates from China, the Reverend Timothy 
Tirtgfang Lew, member of the Legislative Yuan of the Na¬ 
tional Government, the philosopher P. C. Hsu, and Y. T. 
Wu of the Y.M.C.A. had a mission to discharge, an urgent 
appeal to make. No one else was admitted to the conference, 
but the faithful Pyarelal, second secretary of the Mahatma, 
recorded the proceedings and reported them later in Gan¬ 
dhi’s weekly the Harijaii. 

Squatting himself before the Mahatma the Reverend 
Mr. Lew first conveyed the deep gratitude of his coun¬ 
try for the medical mission which the Indian public had 
sent to China. This fleet of ambulance cars, with men and 
women volunteer doctors and nurses under the leadership 
of Dr. Madan Mohan Atal, was the result largely of Pan¬ 
dit Nehru’s appeals for sympathy for China. China appre¬ 
ciated it as an expression of India’s goodwill and sympathy, 
said the Reverend Mr. Lew, in a struggle which was not 
for China alone but for the cause of all Asia, including 
Japan. 

Then this spiritual ambassador from China dwelt pain- 

. fully on his country’s travail. He described the material 
• * 

damage, but even more distressing, he said, was the cultural 
destruction. ‘The first bomb in Shanghai hit a library. Cob- 
leges have been wiped out, professors killed. New educa¬ 
tion has been disorganized and forced to migrate into the 
interior.’ 
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‘Even worse,’ continued Mr. Lew, ‘is the moral injury 
they have done us.’ He pictured the systematic attempt to 
force the drug evil in the occupied areas, the fifty new 
brothels opened in Peking under the conqueror’s auspices, 
the systematic raping, mounting to between 8,000 to 20,000 
in Peking alone. 

‘We may restore the material devastation,’ said the Chi¬ 
nese divine, ‘but how shall we redeem the young genera¬ 
tion? We want your message, Mahatmaji. We have trans¬ 
lated your autobiography into Chinese and we look to you 
for spiritual guidance.’ 

Gandhi, who had been listening patiently, replied that he 
had once before declined to give a message to China. ‘If I 
merely said that I sympathized with the Chinese in their 
struggle,’ he pointed out, ‘it would not be of much value 
coming from me. I should love to be able to say definitely 
to the Chinese that their salvation lay only through the non¬ 
violent technique.’ He continued: 

‘But then, it is not for a person like me who is outside 
the fight to say to a people who are engaged in a life and 
death struggle, “Not this way but that.” They would not 
be ready to take up the new method and they would be un¬ 
settled in the old. My interference would only shake them 
and confuse their minds.’ 

• 

But Gandhi went on to say that while he had no message 
to give to the Chinese people who are engaged in fighting, 
he had no hesitation in presenting his visitors his point of 
view. And this is the way he put it. 

‘Your saying that your culture and your morals are in 
danger of being destroyed leads one*o think' thit the re¬ 
form movement in your country was only skin-deep. Japan 
is of course to blame and must be blamed for what it has 
done or is doing. But then Japan is just now like the wolf 
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whose business it is to make short work of the sheep. Blam¬ 
ing the wolf would not help the sheep much. The sheep 
must learn not to fall into the clutches of the wolf. 

‘If even a few of you took to non-violence, they would 
stand forth as living monuments of Chinese culture and 
morals. And then, even if China were overwhelmed in the 
battlefield, it could be well for China in the end, because it 
would be at the same time receiving a message of hope and 
deliverance. The Japanese cannot corrupt your soul. If the 
soul of China is injured, it will not be by Japan.’ 

Secretary Pyarelal does not record what impression these 
words created on the Chinese appellants. But he continues 
his narrative saying that they contended that only the 
economic collapse of Japan would save China. They wanted 
to know what prospects there were of an organized boy¬ 
cott of Japanese goods by India, of Gandhi organizing 
such a move. Gandhi replied: 

‘I wish I could say that there was any great hope. Our 
sympathies are with you but they have not stirred us to 
our very depths, or else we should have boycotted all Japa¬ 
nese goods, especially Japanese cloth. Japan is not only 
conquering you but it is trying to conquer us too by its 
cheap, flimsy, machine-made goods. The sending of the 
Indian medical mission was good as a gesture of friendship 
and good will, which there are in abundance. But that does 
not give me much satisfaction when we know we can do 
much more. We too are a big nation like you. If we told 
the Japanese “We are not going to import a single yard 
of calico nor export any of our cotton to you,” Japan would 
think twice before proceeding with its aggression.’ 

That was all Gandhi said on the subject. Neither then 
nor sub$eqvently did he issue a call to his followers to or¬ 
ganize a floycott of Japanese goods.* 

* The marked resistance which developed in the country to Japa¬ 
nese goods was a purely spontaneous gesture by the people. 
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‘Yours is a difficult position,’ Gandhi continued, and then 
launched into a discourse on similar difficulties which had 
confronted him. He recalled his work in the Boer War, the 
Zulu rebellion, and the First World War in forming ambu¬ 
lance corps, and said that such activities he felt did not 
weaken his ‘non-violent strength.’ His example, he said, 
could not be used as a precedent for others to follow, but 
looking back on these occasions he had no sense of remorse. 
So his parting advice to the Chinese missionaries was on 
these terms: 

‘The lesson to be learnt from it by you is that, placed 
as you are in a position of hopeless minority, you may not 
ask your people to lay down their arms unless their hearts 
y are changed and by laying down their arms they feel 
courageous and brave. But, while you may not try to wean 
people from war, you will in your person live non-violence 
in all its completeness and refuse all participation in war. 
It is very difficult to judge when both sides are employing 
violence which side deserves to succeed. You will therefore 
pray only that the right may prevail. Whilst you will keep 
yourself aloof from all violence, you will not shirk danger. 
You will serve friend and foe alike with reckless disregard 
for your life.’ 

Pyarelal fails to record what answer the Chinese gave. 
Nor does the Harijan narrate the talks with the other 
delegates. 
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SIMLA, SUNDAY, SEPTEMBER 3, 1939. 


GOVERNMENT OF INDIA. 

DEFENCE CO-ORDINATION DEPARTMENT. 


NOTIFICATIONS. 

Simla, the 3rd September 1939. 


No. 221-M.—The following Proclamation by 
His Excellency the Governor-General, dated 
the 3rd September 1030. is published for gen- 
crul information — 


PROCLAMATION. 

In pursuance of sub section (1) of Section 102 
of the Government of India Act. 1035, 1. 

Victor Alexander John. Marquess of Linlithgow. 
Governor General of India, by this. Proclama¬ 
tion dcclorc that n grave emergency exists 
whereby the security of India is threatened by 
war. 


No. 223-M.—Tho following Proclamation by 
His Excellency the Governor-General, dated the 
3rd September 1930, is publishod for general 
information : — 

I. Victor Alexander John, Marquess of 
Linlithgow, Governor-General of India 
and ex-officio Vice-Admiral therein, 
berng satisfied theieof by information 
received by me. do hereby proclaim 
that war has broken out between Hit 
Majesty and Germany' 

A. deC. WILLIAMS. 

Secy to the Govt, of India. 








II. HE APPEALS TO HITLER 


During the early part of 1939, Gandhi made no very nota¬ 
ble pronouncement on the war-clouds gathering rapidly 
over Europe. ‘In the secret of my heart,’ he said some 
months later, ‘I am in perpetual quarrel with God that he 
should allow such things to go on.’ But when a newspaper 
' questioned the value of non-violence against such as the 
Nazis and said that the non-Violent sufferings of Pastor 
Niemol.ler, for example, had, obviously, no effect either on 
Hitler or the German people, Gandhi testified to his faith 
with the statement that these sufferings were not in vain. 
In the Harijan of 7 January, he asserted: 

‘That [these sufferings] have not proved sufficient for 
melting Hitler’s heart merely shows that it is made of a 
harder material than stone. But the hardest metals yield to 
sufficient heat and even so must the hardest heart melt be¬ 
fore sufficiency of the heat of non-violence. 

‘I must refuse to believe that the Germans as a nation 
have no heart or markedly less than the other nations of the 
earth. They will, someday, or the other, rebel against their 
own adored hero, if he does not wake up betimes.’ 

More and more he seems to have strengthened in his 
faith that the impotence of the non-violence was not in the 
method itself but in the men who practice it. ‘I must try 
on,’ he wrote, ‘without losing faith even though I may 
break in the attempt, and so, as though in anticipation of 
the agony that was awaiting me, I sent on 23 July from 
Abbotabad, the following letter to Herr Hitler: 

Friends have been urging me to write to you for the 
sake of humanity. But I have resisted their request be¬ 
cause of the feeling that any letter from me would be 
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an impertinence. Something tells me that I must not 
calculate and that I must make my appeal for whatever 
it may be worth. It is quite clear that you are today the 
one person in the 'world 'who can prevent a nwar •which 
may reduce humanity to the savage state. Must you pay 
that price for an object however worthy it may appear 
to you to be? Will you listen to the appeal of one who 
has deliberately shunned the method or war not without 
considerable success? Anyway, I anticipate your for¬ 
giveness if I have erred in writing to you. 

The letter should have reached Hitler, because it was 
posted on 23 July, but it did not receive the courtesy of 
even a formal acknowledgment from the head of the Reich. 
‘My letter brought no answer,’ Gandhi wrote, ‘and it is 
unnecessary to add that it had no visible effect.’ 


A Message to Poland 

On 29 August Gandhi in his ashram received a cable 
from M. Paderewski, the celebrated pianist and ex-pt£sident 
of Poland. Paderewski had met Gandhi in London and now 
he appealed on behalf of his nation asking the Mahatma to 
use his influence with Indians ‘to gain for Poland their sym¬ 
pathy and friendship.’ Gandhi promptly replied with a 
message which was widely quoted as one of support to the 
Poles. Its actual terms were these: 

Of course my whole heart is with the Poles in the 
unequal struggle in which they are engaged for the sake 
of saving their freedom. But I am painfully conscious 
of the fact that my word carries no power with it. I wish 
I had the power to stop this mad destruction that is going 
on in Europe. 

I belong to a country which has lost its independence 
and is struggling to be free from the yoke of the greatest 
imperialist power on earth. It has adopted the unique 
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method of non-violence to regain its freedom. Though 
the method has proved its efficacy to an extent, the goal 
seems far off. 

All that I can therefore send to the brave Poles is my 
heartfelt prayer for the early termination of their fearful 
trial and for the grant of the required strength to bear 
the suffering whose contemplation makes' one shu dder . 
Their cause is just and their victory certain.(For God is 
always the upholder of justice.^ 

Two days later the chief spokesman of the Polish em¬ 
bassy in London, M. Thomasewski, rang me up in my Fleet 
Street office and conveyed through me for the Hindustan 
Times the following message of thanks. 

Our cause is the cause of justice and peace and of the 
right of great nations and small to live in the enjoyment 
of their national independence. Tonight two and a half 
million to three million Poles stand ready for any even¬ 
tuality and, on their behalf and on behalf of the entire 
nation, we thank Mr. Gandhi for his inspiring message. 

Two days after, on the eve of the Anglo-French declara¬ 
tion of war, Gandhi wrote that he had been praying in 
secret that God would spare us the calamity of war. He 
reported in the Harijan that a ‘sister in London,’ obviously 
a British pacifist, had telegraphed him, ‘Please act. World 
awaiting lead’; and that another sister had cabled, ‘Urge 
you consider immediate expression of your unshakable faith 
in reason not force to rulers and all peoples.’ Gandhi replied 
that he felt that his word could have no effect on those on 
whom depended the choice between peace and war. 


War: Gandhi's First Reactions 

On Sunday, 3 September, India heard the tremulous 

voice of Neville Chamberlain declare a state of war with 

V 
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Germany. The Viceroy, Lord Linlithgow, followed a few 
hours after with a declaration ‘that war has broken out be¬ 
tween His Majesty and Germany.’ Gandhi met the Viceroy 
on Tuesday and his first reactions as expressed after this 
conversation aroused a good deal of comment—mainly be¬ 
cause his views were incompletely reported. Pacifists and 
political India seemed equally puzzled. 

When he came out after his one-hour conversation with 
the Viceroy, it was evident that he was deeply moved. ‘I 
told the Viceroy,’ he said to waiting pressmen, ‘that I could 
not contemplate without being stirred to the very depth 
the destruction of London which had hitherto been re¬ 
garded as impregnable.’ It is known that he sobbed in an¬ 
guish and the Viceregal A.D.G. had to rush for water. ‘Yes,’ 
Gandhi admitted to reporters, ‘as I was picturing before 
him the Houses of Parliament and Westminster Abbey 
and their possible destruction, I broke down.’ ' 

But Gandhi was careful to say that he had no instructions 
from the Working Committee of the Congress Party • and 
therefore could not speak on their behalf. ‘And, what is 
more,’ he added, ‘with my irrepressible and out-and-out 
non-violence, I knew that I could not represent the na¬ 
tional mind and I should cut a sorry figure if I tried to do 
so. Therefore there could be no question of any under¬ 
standing or negotiation with me. 

‘How I wish that Hitler even now would listen to reason 
and the appeal from almost the whole of thinking mankind, 
not excluding the German people themselves. 

‘I vmst refuse to believe that the Germans contemplate 

# The Congress Party is the largest of Indian political organiza¬ 
tions, not a legislature. Gandhi is not officially even a member, but 
he has been for nearly 15 years the dominant influence on this party. 

The Working Committee of 12 is the executive committee of the 
party. 
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with equanimity the evacuation of big cities like London for 
fear of destruction to be wrought by man’s inhuman in¬ 
genuity. They cannot contemplate with equanimity such 
destruction of ^themselves and their own monuments. 

‘I am not therefore just now thinking of India’s deliver¬ 
ance. It will come, but what will it be worth if England 
and France fall or if they come out victorious over Ger¬ 
many ruined and humbled? 

‘Yet it almost seems as if Herr Hitler knows no God but 
brute force and, as, Mr. Chamberlain says, he will listen 
to nothing else. 

i 

A day later Gandhi was reported as saying that if any 
support was given to Britain it should be entirely uncondi¬ 
tional, in other words, that the issue of political concessions 
should not be raised as a price for helping in the war-effort. 
On 15 September, however, he stated that he was almost 
alone in thinking that way and explained that the sort of 
support he meant was non-violent. By that time the Con¬ 
gress Party executive had taken the position that it could 
support the war only on the satisfaction of its political de¬ 
mands and Gandhi fully justified this stand. He however 
was careful to add the following corollary: 

‘The Congress support will mean the greatest moral ^ 
set in favour of England and France. For the Congress has" 
no soldiers to offer. The Congress fights not with violent 
but with non-violent means, however imperfect, however 
crude the non-violence may be.’ 

Even this guarded expression of unconditional but en¬ 
tirely moral support seems to have worried some of his 
correspondents, Indian and British. Gandhi explained him¬ 
self further on the subject in an article in the Harijctn of 
26 September. 

He records that his statement after the Viceregal inter¬ 
view had a very mixed reception, biy: that he adhered'to 
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every word of it. ‘No one,’ he writes, ‘has resisted England 
more effectively, perhaps, than I have. And my desire for 
and power of resistance remains unabated. But there are sea¬ 
sons for speech and action as there are seasons for silence . 

and inaction.’ 

As a Satyagrahi, i.e. a votary of ahmisa [non-hurting], 

I must wish well of England. But I have said in a few 
words in my statement that I would not care to erect 
the freedom of my country on the remains of despoiled 
Germany. But Herr Hitler stands in no need of my sym¬ 
pathy. In assessing the present merits, the past misdeeds 
of England and the good deeds of Germany are irrele¬ 
vant. 

He then repeated his statement that he had come to the 
conclusion ‘rightly or wrongly’ that Hitler was responsible 
for the war because he would not allow his claim to be 
arbitrated as suggested by President Roosevelt. And even 
if Hitler succeeded forcibly, his success would not prove 
the justice of his claim. ‘It 'will be a proof that the lava of 
the jungle is still a great force in human affairs. It 'will be 
one more proof that though nwe humans have changed the 
form 'we have not changed the manners of the beast .’ 

The article reads in conclusion: 

I hope it is now clear to my critics that my sympathy 
for England and for France is not a result of momentary 
emotion, or in cruder language, hysteria. It is derived 
from the never dying fountain of non-violence which 
my breast has nursed for fifty years. I claim no infalli¬ 
bility for my judgment. All I claim is that my sympathy 
for England and France is reasoned. I invite those who 
accept the premises on which my sympathy is based to 
join me. 

What shape it [the sympathy] will take is another 
matter. Alone, I can but pray. And so I told his Excel- 
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lcncy the Viceroy that my sympathy had no concrete 
value in the face of the concrete destruction that is fac¬ 
ing those who are directly engaged in the war. 

But the cables to Britain carried inaccurate summaries to 
the effect that Gandhi promised unconditional support and 
his British pacifist friends seem to have been sorely puzzled. 
So Gandhi wrote again on 4 November in his weekly. He 
reiterated that ‘unconditional support’ did not occur in 
his statement and he said that even if the Working Com¬ 
mittee of the Congress had followed his line it would have 
committed itself only to moral support. 


♦ 


‘Remember,’ he emphasized, ‘that according to its con¬ 
stitution the Congress is a non-violent body. Therefore its 
support would have been purely moral. British moral stock 
would have shot up at a bound.’ ‘Anyway,’ he concluded, 
‘my British friends should have no difficulty in understand¬ 
ing my position. Of course it is open to them to argue that 
as a war-resister, I could, not even give them moral support. 
I have already said in these columns that I do not hold such 
a view. It is open to a war-resister to judge between two 
combatants and wish success to the one who has justice on 
his side. By so judging he is more likely to bring peace be¬ 
tween the two than by remaining a mere spectator. 

On what basis he himself thus judged between the bel¬ 
ligerents he explains in an Harijan article on 14 October. 

‘Both the parties to the war are fighting for their exist¬ 
ence and the furtherance of the policies. There is however 
this great difference between the two; however incomplete 
or equivocal the declarations of the Allies are, the world 
has interpreted them to mean that they are fighting for sav¬ 
ing democracy. Herr Hitler is fighting for the extension 
of German boundaries, although he was told that he should 


9 It will be noted that this is not what Gandhi told the Chinese 
Chapter I). He said then that it is very difficult to ) u dg e between 
he two sides in an armed conflict and therefore advised them that 
hey should pray only that the right may prevail. 
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allow his claims to be submitted to an impartial tribunal 
for examination. He contemptuously rejected the way of 
peace and persuasion and chose that of the sword. Hence 
my sympathy for the cause of the Allies. 

‘But my sympathy must not be interpreted to mean en¬ 
dorsement' in any shape or form of the doctrine of the 
sword for the defence of even proved right. Proved right 
should be capable of being vindicated by right means as 
against the rude , i.e. sanguinary means. 

‘India’s novel method has evidently struck the imagination 
of the world. It has the right to expect India to play a de¬ 
cisive part in this war, which no people of the world have 
wanted, by insisting that the peace this time is not to be a 
mocker^ 7 designed to share among the victors the spoils of 
war and to humiliate the vanquished. 

‘Jawharlal Nehru, who has the right to speak for the 
Congress, has said in stately language that peace must mean 
freedom for those held in bondage by the Imperialist powers 
of the world. 

‘I have every hope that the Congress will also be able to 
show the world that the power that armaments give to de¬ 
fend right is nothing compared to the power that non-vio¬ 
lence gives to do the same things and that too with better 
reasons. Armaments can show no reason; they can make 
only a pretence of it.’ 


Objects to Mechanization 

\ 

Three other statements of this period—the first phase of 
the war—are illuminating. 

On 25 September Gandhi protested against a broadcast 
by the Commander-in-Chief (General Claude Auchinlcck), 
in which he had referred to India as a military country. Of 
all the countries of the world, Gandhi objected, India was 
the least military and he added: 

‘Though I have 1 ailed with the working committee [of 
the Congress party j in persuading them at this supreme 
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moment to declare their undying faith in non-violence as 
the only sovereign remedy for saving mankind from de¬ 
struction, I have not lost hope that the masses 'will refuse to 
bovu to the moloch of 'war but 'will rely on their capacity 
for suffering to save the country's honour. 

.‘How has the undoubted military valour of Poland served 
her against the superior military forces of Germany and 
Russia? Would Poland unarmed have fared worse if she 
had met the challenge of these combined forces with the 
resolution to face death without retaliation? 

‘Anyway, if the Commander-in-Chief will look beyond 
the Defence Forces, he will discover that the real India is 
not military but peace-loving.* 

• ‘Nor do I contemplate without uneasiness the prospect 
of Indian soldiers, trained after the modern manner, taking 
the motor spirit to their homes. Speed is not the end of life. 
Man sees more and lives more truly by walking to his 
duty.’ . 

Under the caption ‘Conundrums’ Gandhi wrote as fol¬ 
lows in the same issue of the Harijan. He was answering a 
well-known Congress Party member who desired evidently 
to ascertain what exactly Mr. Gandhi’s attitude was likely 
to develop into: 

My Line Is Cast 

My personal reaction to this war is one of greater 
horror than ever before. I was not so disconsolate before 
as I am today. But the greater horror would prevent me 
today from becoming the self-appointed recruiting ser¬ 
geant that I had become in the last war. 

And yet, strange as it may appear, my sympathies are 
wholly with the Allies. Willynilly, this war is resolving 
itself into one between such democracy as the West has 
evolved and totalitarianism as it is typified in Herr Hitler. 

Though the part that Russia is playing is painful, let 

•The Commander-in-Chiefs broadcast did not say the Indian 
people were militarist but only that India has produced great sol¬ 
diers and has a magnificent military tradition. 
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us hope that the unnatural combination will result in a 
happy though unintended fusion whose shape no one can 

foretell. 

Unless the Allies suffer demoralization, of which there 
is not the slightest indication, this wear may be used to 
end all -wars, at any rate of the virulent type 'we see 
today. 

I have the hope that India, distraught though it is with 
internal dissensions, will play an effective part in ensur¬ 
ing the desired end and the spread of a cleaner democ¬ 
racy than hitherto. This will ultimately depend upon 
how the Working Committee will ultimately act in the 
real tragedy that is being played on the world stage. We 
are both actors and spectators in the drama. 

My line is cast. Whether I act as a humble guide of 
the Working Committee or, if I may use the same ex¬ 
pression without offence, of the Government, my guid¬ 
ance will be for the deliberate purpose of taking either 
or both along the path of nonviolence, be the steps ever 
so imperceptible. It is plain that I cannot force the pace 
either way. I can use such power as God may endow my 
head or heart with for the moment. 

I have no concrete plan. For me too it is a new field, 
only I have no choice as to the means. It must always be 
purely non-violent whether I am closeted with the 
members of the Working Committee or with the Vice¬ 
roy. Therefore what I am doing is itself part of the con¬ 
crete plan. More 'will be revealed to me from day to day 
as all my plans have always been. 

But assuming that God endowed me with full powers 
(which he never does) I would at once ask the English 
to lay down arms, free all their vassals, take pride in be¬ 
ing called 'little Englanders,’ and defy all the totalitarians 
of the world to do their worst. Englishmen will then die 
unresistingly and go down to history as heroes of non¬ 
violence. 

I would further invite Indians to co-operate with Eng¬ 
lishmen in this Godly martyrdom. It will be an indisso- 
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luble partnership drawn up in the letters of the blood of 
their own bodies, not of their so-called enemies. 

But I have no such general power. Non-violence is a 
plant of slow growth. It growns imperceptibly but 
surely. And, even at the risk of being misunderstood, I 
must act in obedience to ‘the still small voice.’ 

That Gandhi did very soon gather the strength to make 
this appeal would be evident from the following pages. 
Here we might note one other statement he made about this 
time, on 28 October, to the Times of India. 

Denying that he had been inconsistent in first pleading 
for unconditional support to Britain and then supporting 
the Congress demand for clarification of Britain’s war-aims, 
Gandhi said: 

‘My advice to the Congress does not mean that India’s 
support to the Allied Cause should be at the expense of her 
own freedom. I could not be a parry to India being tied 
to the chariot wheel of Britain. My prayer still is not only 
that Britain and France should icin but also that Germany 
should not be ruined. 

4 Futility* of Violence 

Early in May the ‘phoney war’ broke suddenly into the 
overwhelming onslayghts on Norway and Denmark. The 
success and speed of German arms created a profound im¬ 
pression on India, not the least on Gandhi. He shared the 
general sympathy which swept the country for the peace¬ 
able little Scandinavian countries which were so rapidly 
enslaved. But his main conclusion seems to have been, as he 
put it in a Harijan article of 4 May, that ‘This war is show¬ 
ing the futility of violence.* 

There is hardly an Indian, who does not feel the same 
sympathy [as he felt for China and Spain] for Norway 
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and Denmark, who lost their freedom overnight. Though 
their case is different from that of Spain and China, their 
ruin is more complete than that of Spain and China. In¬ 
deed there is a material difference between Spain and 
China. But there is no difference as far as sympathy is 
concerned. 

Pauper India has nothing to send these countries except 
non-violence. But, as I have said, this is not yet a send- 
able commodity. It will be, when India has gained her 
freedom through non-violence. 

Then there remains Britain’s case. The Congress has 
caused no embarrassment. I have declared already that I 
shall do nothing to embarrass Great Britain. She will be 
embarrassed if there is anarchy in India. That, the Con¬ 
gress, SO LONG AT IT IS UNDER MY DISCIPLINE, WILL NOT 
SUPPORT. 

This statement he repeated frequently at this period. But 
while he guaranteed not to embarrass the war-effort, he 
would not sanction active assistance either, asserting that 
non-violence was the creed and basic principle of the Con¬ 
gress Party, and therefore it was precluded from active par¬ 
ticipation in an armed conflict. When after the Norwegian 
setback, a correspondent asked whether the Congress should 
not make a timely and generous gesture which might result 
in changing Britain’s heart, he replied: 

‘The greatest gesture in its power, the Congress is already 
making. It creates no trouble in the country. It refrains in 
pursuance of its own policy. I have said and I repeat that 

I SHALL DO NOTHING WILFULLY TO EMBARRASS BRITAIN. It 
WILL BE CONTRARY TO MY CONCEPTION OF SATYAGRAHA [71071“ 

violence]. Beyond this it is not in the power of the 
congress to go.’ (Harijan 25 May 1940.) 

•Gandhi does not explain what, according to him, is the difference 
between China and the Scandinavian countries. 



III. GANDHI PRAISES PET A IN- 
ASKS BRITAIN TO SURRENDER 

To India, as to the rest of freedom-loving world, the fall 
of France came as a grievous shock. Millions of Indians, like 
most Americans, could not understand why France should 
not have continued fighting from her North African coun¬ 
tries, and the hope of ‘honourable’ treatment from Hitler 
struck them as senile. Petain’s name was not honoured, nor 
was his pusillanimity condoned by any section of the In¬ 
dian press, and even today the accusation that any Indian 
politician is ‘Petainist’ draws angry retorts. 

But on 18 June Gandhi came out in the Harijan with the 
following remarkable praise of Marechal Petain’s ‘heroism’: 

‘I think French statesmen have shown rare courage in 
bowing to the inevitable and refusing to be a party to 
senseless mutual slaughter. There can be no sense in France 
coming out victorious if the stake is, in truth, lost. The 
cause of liberty becomes a mockery if the price to be paid 
is the wholesale destruction of those who are to enjoy 
liberty. It then becomes an inglorious satiation of ambition. 

‘The bravery of the French soldier is world-known. But 
let the world know also the great bravery of the French 
statesmen in suing for peace. I have assumed that the French 
statesmen have taken the step in a perfectly honorable 
manner, as behoves true soldiers. Let me hope that Herr 
Hitler will impose no humiliating terms but show that 
though he can nght without mercy, he can at least conclude 
peace not without mercy. 

‘Anyway, I think it will be allowed that all the blood 
that has been spilled by Hitler has added not a millionth 
part of an inch to the world’s moral stature. 
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If Only They Had Been 'Non-Violent! 

‘Against this, imagine the state of Europe today if the 
Czechs, the Poles, the Norwegians, the French, the English 
had all said to Hitler, “You need not make your scientific 
preparation for destruction; we will meet your violence 
with non-violence; you will therefore be able to destroy 
our non-violent army without tanks, battleships and air¬ 
ships. 1 ’ Possession might (but only might) have been then 
taken under non-violent resistance, as it has been taken now 
after the perpetration of untold barbarities. Under non¬ 
violence only those would have been killed if need be, but 
without [their] killing any one and without bearing malice 
towards anybody. I dare say that in that case, Europe would 
have added several inches to her moral stature. And in the 
end, I expect it is the moral worth that will count. All else is 
dross. 

‘I have written these lines for the European powers. But 
they are meant for ourselves as well.’ 

This article was prefaced by the paragraph: 

Whatever Hitler may ultimately prove to be, we know 
what Hitlerism has come to mean. It means naked ruth¬ 
less force reduced to ari exact science and worked with 
scientific precision. In its effect it becomes almost irre¬ 
sistible. Hitlerism will never be defeated by counter-Hit¬ 
lerism. It can only breed a superior-Hitlerism raised to 
the 7/th degree. What is going on before our eyes is a 
demonstration of the futility of violence as also of 
Hitlerism. 

(Then followed the rest, according to which the futility 
of Hitlerism is apparently its ‘failure to raise the moral sta¬ 
ture of Europe by the millionth part of an inch.’) 

The scries of Allied disasters crowned by the fall of France 
seemed to have convinced Gandhi that the call had come 
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to try to stop further bloodshed and replace violent resist¬ 
ance by his methods of non-violence. He had moved far 
from the wise words he uttered to the Chinese delegation 
on 1 January 1939: ‘That it is not for a person like me 
who is outside the fight to say to a people who are en¬ 
gaged in a life and death struggle “Not this way but that.” 
They would not be ready to take up the new method and 
they would be unsettled in the old. My interference would 
only shake them and confuse their minds.’ 

He seems to have convinced himself that he was divinely 
called upon to call the defenders to drop their swords. ‘And 
why have I uttered the truth?’ he said to the Times of 
India, ‘Because I am confident that God has made me the 
instrument of showing a better way' 

It was with this conviction that he met the Viceroy on 
29 July. The conversation lasted three hours, during which 
the New Delhi correspondents waited in the Secretariat, 
keyed up and impatient. Obviously a very serious political 
discussion was going on under the copper dome of the 
Viceroy’s house. But when Gandhi came out, it transpired 
that he had not arrived at any political settlement but had 
persuaded the Viceroy to despatch an appeal to the War 
Cabinet—an appeal that Britain should lay down arms and 
abandon armed resistance, surrender to Germany and Italy, 
and then wage a non-violent struggle. Extracts from the 
message were published in the British papers and, coming 
as they did at the most agonizing moment of Britain’s 
struggle, they only seemed to hurt and bewilder the British. 
Gandhi’s secretary, for his part, seems to have felt hurt 
that the British papers did not publish full accounts of his 
extraordinary appeal. Its full text as published in the Hari- 
jan on 6 July is as follows: 
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Appeal to Every Briton 

‘I appeal to every Briton, wherever he may be, now, to 
accept the method of non-violence, instead of that of war, 
for the adjustment of relations between nations and other 
matters. 

‘I suggest that at the end of the war, whichever way it 
ends, there will be no democracy left to represent democ¬ 
racy. Britain was to defend small nationalities. One by one 

J J 

they have vanished, at least for the time being. It is a warn¬ 
ing that if nobody reads the writing on the wall, man will 
be reduced to the state of the beast, whom he is shaming by 
his manners. 

‘I appeal for the cessation of hostilities, not because you 
are too exhausted to fight, but because war is bad in essence. 
You want to kill Nazism. You will never kill it by its in¬ 
different adoption. Your soldiers are doing the same work 
of destruction as the Germans. 

‘The only difference is that, perhaps, yours are not as 
thorough as the Germans. If that be so, yours will soon re¬ 
quire the same thoroughness as theirs, if not much greater. 
On no other condition can you win the war. In other words 
you will have to be more ruthless than the Nazis. 

‘No cause, however just, can warrant the indiscriminate 
slaughter that is going on minute by minute. I suggest that 
a cause which demands the inhumanities that are being per¬ 
petrated today cannot be called just. 

i do not want Britain to be defeated, nor do I want her 
to be victorious in a trial of brute strength, whether ex¬ 
pressed through the muscle or the brain. I venture to pre¬ 
sent you with a nobler and a braver way, worthy of the 
bravest soldier. I want you to fight Nazism without arms 
or with non-violent arms. I would like you to lay down 
the arms you have as being useless for saving you or hu¬ 
manity. \ou will invite Herr Hitler and Signor Mussolini 
to take what they want of the countries you call your pos¬ 
sessions. Let them take possession of your beautiful island, 
with your many beautiful buildings. You will give all these 
but neither your soul, nor your minds. If these gentlemen 
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choose to occupy your homes, you will vacate them. If they 
do not give you free passage out, you will allow yourself, 
man, woman and child, to be slaughtered, but you will re¬ 
fuse to owe allegiance to them.* 


In God's Name 

‘This process or method which I have called non-violent 
non-co-operation is not without considerable success in In¬ 
dia. This is no appeal made by a man who does not know 
his business. I know of no single case in which it has failed. 
Where it has seemed sometimes to have failed, I have 
ascribed it to my own imperfections. 

‘But I do claim to be a passionate seeker after truth which 
is but another name for God. In the course of that search 
the discovery of non-violence came to me. To spread it is 
my life’s work. I have no interest in living except for the 
prosecution of that mission. May God give power to every 
word of mine. In His name I began to write this, and in His 
name I close it. 

‘May your statesmen have the wisdom and courage to 
respond to my appeal. I am telling His Excellency the 
Viceroy that my services are at the disposal of His Ma¬ 
jesty’s Government, should they consider them of any prac¬ 
tical use in advancing the object of my appeal.’ 

The message was communicated to the War Cabinet and 
on the 10th the Viceroy conveyed their answer in the 
following terms: 

I duly conveyed your letter of July the 3rd and your 
appeal to His Majesty’s Government. I have now heard 
from them that, with every appreciation of your motives, 
they do not feel that the policy which you advocate is 
one which it is possible for them to consider since, in 
common with the whole of the Empire, they are firmly 
resolved to prosecute the war to a victorious conclusion. 
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Must Not Fight to the Finish 

Writing in the Harijan on 21 July, Gandhi discussed the 
British reply to his appeal in the following terms: 

‘Though no better response to the appeal was to be ex¬ 
pected, I cannot help saying that it was the knowledge of 
the determination to carry the war to a victorious end that 
had prompted my appeal. No doubt the determination is 
natural and worthy of the best British tradition. Neverthe¬ 
less the awful slaughter that the determination involves, 
should induce a search for a better and braver way to 
achieve the end. For peace has its victories more glorious 
than those of war. The non-violent method would have 
meant no abject surrender. It would have confounded all 
modern tactics of war, indeed rendered them of no use. 

‘The new world order which all dream of would surely 
have been found. / hold a new order to be impossible if 
the war is fought to a finish or if mutual exhaustion leads 
to a patched-up peace .’ 

Answering his British friends who told him that though 
his principle was sound, the time to make this effort to re¬ 
mould public outlook was not now but after the war, 
Gandhi argued: 

if the ground is not prepared from now, there may be 
no time left after a dismal termination of the war for evolv¬ 
ing a new order. Whatever the order, it will be in response 
to a conscious or unconscious effort from now. Indeed the 
effort began before my appeal. I hope that it has stirtiu- 
lated it, perhaps given it a definite direction. I suggest to 
the non-official leaders and moulders of British opinion, if 
they are convinced of the truth of my position, to work 
for its adoption.’ 

Answering another correspondent’s retort that he should 
address his appeal not to Britain but to Hitler, he writes: 
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‘In the first place, I did write to Herr Hitler. My letter 
was published in the press some time, after I had addressed 
it. In the second place, there can be no meaning in my ap¬ 
peal to Herr Hitler to adopt non-violence. He is marching 
from victory to victory. I can only appeal to him to desist. 
That I have done. But to Britain which is just now on the 
defensive, I can present the really effective weapon of non¬ 
violent non-co-operation.’ 


Nazis Can Be Beaten Only Non-Violently 

In the next issue of the Harijan y Gandhi returns to dis¬ 
cussion of his appeal evidently with a view to propagating 
the idea further. Reporting such reactions as there were in 
London, to the Hindustan Times , I made the point that 
Gandhi’s appeal coming at the most desperate moment of 
Britain’s war situation had hurt many British friends of 
India. The answer in Harijan was: 

‘Why should the Appeal breed any ill-will at all? There 
is no cause given for it by the manner or the matter of the 
appeal. I have not advised cessation of fight. I have advised 
lifting it to a plane worthy of human nature, of the divin¬ 
ity men share with God himself. If the hidden meaning of 
the remarks is that by making the Appeal I have strength¬ 
ened Nazi hands, the suggestion does not bear scrutiny. 
Herr Hitler can only be confounded by the adoption by 
Britain of the novel method of fighting. At one single stroke 
he will find that all his tremendous armament has been put 
out of action. ‘ 

‘A warrior lives on his wars whether offensive or de¬ 
fensive. He suffers a collapse if he finds that his warring 
capacity is unwanted.’ 

The Harijan of 20 October reproduces another reply 
from Britain to the appeal. Signed by a group of members 
of the Society of Friends and supported by the Council of 
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Christian Pacifist Groups, the letter said that even the few 
in Britain who shared Gandhi’s non-violent faith were not 
ready to meet the ‘tremendous challenge’ of his ‘more ex¬ 
cellent way.’ However, it asked Gandhi to address a further 
message to ‘Spiritual leaders of the World.’ 

Gandhi replied that whenever he saw the psychological 
moment he would address the spiritual leaders of the world, 
it is very evident,’ he concludes, ‘that the very thorough¬ 
ness of the Nazi method makes people think that nothing 
but counter-violence can check the terror. I have suggested 
that counter-violence can only result in further brutalisation 
of human nature. Drastic diseases require drastic rem edies . 
In this instance nothing but non-violence can cure Nazi 
violence.’ 

Gandhi should obviously have reckoned that an invasion 
of India had now moved from a remote possibility to a near 
probability. He therefore mooted the proposition that India 
should declare she would defend herself only non-violently. 
Such a declaration, he felt, would profoundly affect the 
European situation. He followed up with repeated state¬ 
ments that India can be defended with but non-violent 
methods and, going further, that it was now her supreme 
opportunity' to provide this example to the world. 

At the same time he rejected all demands from impatient 
elements in his party for launching a mass passive-resist¬ 
ance movement to achieve full self-government for the 
country. Answering one such party member in the Harijan 
of 3 June Gandhi wrote: 

India Can Be Defended Non-Violently 

‘I fear, that any. step towards direct action is bound to 
cause them [the British] embarrassment. If I start now the 
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whole purpose of civil disobedience will be defeated. I 
would unhesitatingly declare civil disobedience, if the coun¬ 
try was demonstrably non-violent and disciplined. But un¬ 
fortunately wThave many groups outside Congress who 
believe neither in non-violence nor in civil disobedience. 
In Congress itself there are all shades of opinion about the 
efficacy of non-violence. Congressmen who believe in the 
application of non-violence for the defence of India can 
be counted on one’s finger-tips. 

‘I am of the opinion that we should wait till the heat 
of the battle in the heart of the Allied countries subsides 
and the future is clearer than it is. We do not seek our 
independence out of Britain’s ruin. That is not the way of 
non-violence. But we shall have many opportunities of 
demonstrating our power if we really have it. We can make 
it felt at the time of peace, which must come whichever 
party wins. 

‘Have we got the power? Is India at ease without having 
up-to-date arms? Does not India feel helpless without the 
ability to defend herself against aggression? Do even Con¬ 
gressmen feel secure, or do they not feel that for some years 
to come, at any rate, India will have to be helped by Britain 
or some other power? 

‘If such is our unfortunate plight, how can we hope to 
make an effective contribution towards an honourable peace 
after the war or universal disarmament? We must first de¬ 
monstrate the efficiency of non-violence in our own country 
before we can expect to influence tremendously the armed 
Powers of the West. 

‘The disarmament of India, though compulsory in origin, 
if it is voluntarily adopted by the nation as a virtue and if 
India makes declaration that she will not defend herself 
with arms, can materially influence the European situation.’ 

The same ideas were emphasized in an interview-article 
which appeared in the magazine Look [New York] of 12 
August 1941. Gandhi was quoted as follows: 
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While I cannot cooperate with Britain in the prosecu¬ 
tion of the war, I do not wish to embarrass her or harm 
her in any way while she is suffering the fury of the 
Nazi onslaught. 

He continued on non-violence for the internal maladies 
and external dangers of India as follows: 

No one is more aware than I am of how many weak¬ 
nesses India has to contend with and how many faults 
she must purge herself of. . ' 

She can cure these weaknesses and purge herself of 
these faults if all her people attain perfect non-violence: 
that is, if they renounce violence absolutely and have 
hatred for no living man. I know that many people of 
the West believe such a state of non-violent living is im¬ 
possible to achieve. I admit that it may be far off; I 
admit that it may not be realized in my lifetime. It may 
even take generations. 

But once it is achieved, all the causes of the civil war 
in India will have been rooted out. Civil war and non¬ 
violence are a contradiction in terms—one is impossible 
with the other. 

Non-violence may bring peace within India. But will 
it protect her from foreign nations who have only con¬ 
tempt for it? / believe that it 'will. For the real test of 
non-violence lies in its being brought in contact with 
just those who have contempt for it. 

Gandhi emphasized, in many statements from this period 
on, the point that India should adopt non-violence as a state 
policy, and dispense with armed defense. One of these for 
instance was quoted by Mr. B. Shiva Rao in an article from 
Wardha, which appeared in the New York Times (maga¬ 
zine) on 15 September 1940. 

Will he live to see the fulfillment of his hopes? ‘If 
India achieves freedom in my lifetime,’ he says, ‘and I 
have energy still left in me, I will take my due share, 
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though outside the official world, in building up the 
nation on a strictly non-violent basis.’ 


Gandhi's Concept of 'Non-Violent State 

But if India could win her independence by non-violent 
means and be able to retain it too without an army, it 
should be a simple matter, comparatively, to run the ad¬ 
ministration without the sanction of legal force. Gandhi has 
frequently been asked whether this ideal state of his dreams 
would have a police force. 

He answered these and other points about what he means 
by building India on a non-violent basis and explained his 
ideal of ‘ordered anarchy’ to a few faithful followers in a 
discourse which was reported in the Harijan of 19 October 
1940: 

‘The pity is that no one trusts me with the reins of 
government. Otherwise I would show how to govern 
non-violently. 

‘If I maintain a police force, it will be a body of re¬ 
formers,’ said Mr. Gandhi to a batch of ‘out-and-out be¬ 
lievers in non-violence’ to whom he discoursed on the 
various aspects of ‘ahimsa’ [non-violence] and its scope. 
The first question related to the limits of non-violence. 
Mr. Gandhi replied that Congress Party’s ‘Ahimsa’ was 
confined to the political field. In concrete terms it covers 
family relations, relations with constituted authority, in¬ 
ternal disorders, and external aggression. It covered all 
human relations. 

Asked whether meat-eating and egg-eating was con¬ 
sistent with non-violence, Gandhi answered that they 
were. Otherwise Moslems and Christians and a vast num¬ 
ber of Hindus would have to be excluded. 

It was next put to Gandhi: ‘If as you have said, Polish 
resistance to the German invasion was almost non-violent, 
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and you would thus seem to reconcile yourself with it, 
why do you object to the Congress Party offering armed 
support if its terms are conceded?’ 

‘Surely,’ replied Mr. Gandhi, ‘there is no analogy be¬ 
tween the two cases. For the Poles to stand valiantly 
against the German hordes, vastly superior in numbers, 
military equipment, and strength, was almost non-vio¬ 
lence. But we are 400 millions here. If we were to or¬ 
ganize a big army and prepare ourselves to fight against 
foreign aggression how could we by any stretch of the 
imagination call ourselves almost non-violent, let alone 
non-violent? 

‘The Poles were unprepared for the way in which the 
enemy swooped down upon them. When we talk of 
armed preparation we contemplate preparation to meet 
any violent combination with our superior violence. If 
India ever prepared herself that 'way she 'would consti¬ 
tute the greatest menace to world peace. For if we take 
that path we will also have to choose the path of exploi¬ 
tation like the European nations .’ 

(Apparently, there is no difference in Gandhi’s mind be¬ 
tween India developing her defensive strength and her or¬ 
ganizing herself as an aggressive militarist power.) 


Ordered Anarchy 

Explaining how administration could be carried on 

non-violently, Mr. Gandhi said: ‘If you assume that we 

would have won independence by non-violent means 

that means that the bulk of the country would have been 

organized non-violently. Without the vast majority of 

people having become non-violent we could not have 

attained non-violent Swaraj. If, therefore, we attain 

Swaraj by purely non-violent means, it would not be 

difficult for us to carry on the administration without 
the military.’ 

Gandhi admitted that a police force might have to be 
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maintained. ‘But the police will be of our pattern, not 
the British pattern. As we shall have adult suffrage, the 
voice of even the youngest of us will count. That is why 
I have said that the ideally non-violent state will be an 
ordered anarchy. That State is the best governed which 
is governed the least.’ 

Gandhi then visualized how foreign aggression could 
be withstood with non-violence. He said that the whole 
picture could not be drawn, as they lacked experience 
and there was no reality facing them today. ‘What I can 
conceive is this. With my non-violent army of, say, two 
thousand people, I should put myself between the two 
contending armies. But this, I know, is no answer. I can 
only say that we shall be able to reduce the invader s 
violence to a minimum. The general of a non-violent 
army has got to have greater presence of mind than that 
of an ordinatv army, and God would bless him w ith 
the necessary resourcefulness to meet situations as they 

arise.’ 


IV. GOD HAS MADE ME THE INSTRUMENT 


Our object in this book is to study Gandhi’s attitude to the 
war, not to describe the phases of the political conflict. But 
a recital of the main political developments is necessary in 
order to follow the context of Gandhi’s subsequent state¬ 
ments. 

In July 1940 the Working Committee of the Congress 
Party, the Cabinet of the organization, frequently called 
the ‘High Command,’ declined to follow Gandhi in his all- 
out pacifism. They passed a resolution which, in effect, 
proferred full support in the war effort, provided its politi¬ 
cal demands were granted. The Secretary of State, Leopold 
Amery, then came out with an jJJifated declaration which 
stated the object of British policy to be the granting of 
free and equal partnership in the British Commonwealth, 
recognized the principle that the Indians should determine 
the constitution themselves, offered to start constitutional 
discussions immediately after the war, and also invited In¬ 
dian party leaders to join the Viceroy’s Executive Council. 

1 he Congress executive angrily rejected the proposal, 
refused to consider it as even a basis for discussion, and 
summoned Gandhi to active leadership again. 

Gandhi was apparently quite pleased by the turn of 
events. He told his secretary, Mahadev Desai, that he was 
delighted by the inade quacy^ of the British offer because, 
‘although it was a political defeat for India, it was a god¬ 
send for non-violence.’ • He had made up his mind appar- 

* ‘. . . he was sore at heart and almost wished that the govern¬ 
ment might decline the offer, for he was sure that violent co-opera- 
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ently that the active association of his party with a violent 
war should be avoided, even prevented. 

. He therefore proceeded to elaborate a movement of what 
he called ‘individual civil disobedience.’ He found a com¬ 
mon basis of action between those in his party who shared 
his opposition to all war, and the much larger number who 
would not help in the war effort because their political 
demands were not met. This basis, the greatest common 
factor, was the issue of freedom to propagate anti-war 
views, anti-war either for political reasons, that is anti-this- 
war, or for paci fist grou nds, anti-all-wars 

On this demand he had two talks with the Viceroy. The 
Viceroy said in effect that conscientious objectors in India 
would be treated in precisely the same way as conscientious 
objectors in Britain, i.e. they would not be compelled to 
fight and they could profess their faith in public, but they 
would not be permitted to go so far as persuading soldiers 
or munition s workers to discontinue their effort. Gandhi 
declared that this was not enough, that though it was not 
his purpose to embarrass the war effort, Congress Party 
members should *beTree to propagate, in any non-violent 
manner they liked, their objections to Indian participation 
in the war effort, on ethica l or political grounds. ‘I repeat,’ 
he wrote to the Viceroy, ‘that the Congress still wants to 
refrain from embarrassing the British Government in their 
war-effort. But it is impossible for the Congress to make a 
f etish o f this policy by denying its creed_ [of non-violence 1 
at this critical juncture in the history of mankind. If the 

tion by India in the war would seal the fate of non-violence in the 
political and international field for all time. When, therefore, the 
Viceroy made his famous declaration, Gandhi, though he regretted 
the announcement as disastrous, welcomed it as a god-send from the 

E oint of view of non-violence.’ Abdul Kalam Azad, by Mahadev 
>esai, pp. 178-9. 
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Congress has to die, it should do so in the act of proclaim¬ 
ing its faith.’ 

He explained his feelings very frankly in an impressive 
speech to the All-India Congress Committee. 


Plea for Anti-War Propaganda 

‘I do not want England to be defeated or humiliated. 
It hurts me to find St. Paul’s Cathedral damaged. It hurts 
me as much as I would be hurt if I heard that Kashi Vishva- 
nath temple or the Juma Masjid was damaged.* I would 
like to defend both the Kashi Vishvanath temple and the 
Juma Masjid and even St. Paul’s with my life, but I would 
not take a single life for their defence. • 

‘That is my fundamental difference with the British 
people. Mv' sympathy is there with them, nevertheless. Let 
there be no mistake on the part of Englishmen, Congress¬ 
men, or others whom my voice reaches, as to where my 
sympathy lies. It is not because I love the British nation and 
hate the German. I do not think that the Germans as a na¬ 
tion arc any worse than the English, or the Italians are any 
worse. We are all tarr ed^with the same brush; we are all 
members of the vastmiman family. I decline to draw any 
distinctions.’ 

Arguing the right to fullest freedom for anti-war propa¬ 
ganda, he said: 

'I claim the liberty of going through the streets of Bom¬ 
bay and say that I shall have nothing to do with war, be¬ 
cause I do not believe in this war and in this fratricide that 
is going on in Europe. I admire the bravery. But wRat the 
use of the bravery? I depjo^the foolishness and the cyusg 
ignorances I hese people do not know' what they arc fight¬ 
ing for. 1 hat is how I look at this war that is going on 
across the seas. 

• The great Hindu temple at Benares and the magnificent mosque 
at Delhi. 
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7 cannot possibly take part in it. Nor do I want the 
Congress to do so / 

Fart He Would Like To Flay 

Then, answering his own question, he concluded: 

‘The part I would like to take is the part of Peace-maker. 
If the British people in their wisdom had recognised the 
independence not of the Congress but of all India, and if 
other parties in India had also co-operated with us, we could 
have taken the honourable place of Peace-makers between 
the nations. 

‘ Such is my am bition. But today I know that it is a day 
dream. But sometimes a man lives in his day dreams. I live 
_in minfe and picture the world as full of good human be- 
^ings—not goody-goody human beings. In the Socialist’s 
language, there will be a new structure of society, a new 
order of things. I am also aspiring after a new order of 
things, that will astonish the world. If you try to dream 
these day dreams, you will also feel exalted as I do/ 

In a Harijan article of 13 October 1940, Gandhi reproved 
on the broad principles of non-violence two correspondents 
who said they desired a British defeat. Such hatred of the 
British, he pointed out, was une thical. He then adds: 

‘The defeat of the British would ponnote the victory 
of the Nazis, whieh, again, we do not and must not de¬ 
sire. Therefore we should be impartial. We are desirous 
of our own independence. For that there is no reason 
why we should want the destruction of Germany. We 
have to achieve as well as maintain our freedom through 
our own strength. We do not need British or any out¬ 
side help for it. Those of us who have full faith in 
jielieve that we can win it through non-violence 
ancT keep it thereby also. 

‘There is however a section amongst us who believe in 
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winning and maintaining our independence through force 
of arms. Their position is a difficult one. As a matter of 
fact we have still to gain our freedom. If we win it 
through non-violence, we will not do so by helping 
Britain in the war. For if we help the war effort , we 
really come more under their sway than we are today. 
And if in spite of our help they lose, we would come 
under the rule of another foreign power. So that, if 
Britain and India were jointly defeated, we would, so to 
speak, be jumping from the frying pan into the fire^ 
Moreover India has no enmity towards any nation.’ 

The article concludes with the following appeal for 
active propagation of a non-violent philosophy. 

Non-violence is an active force. If they [his corre¬ 
spondents] were to follow it, they would be active and 
they would be spreading the leaven of ahimsa. The 
Congress demand is not for itself only. It extends far be¬ 
yond even India and embraces the world. Let us there¬ 
fore wish well from the bottom of our hearts to all the 
warring nations. 

Thus Gandhi had set his campaign. The right to freedom 
to propagate the anti-war gospel was to be tested. But from 
the beginning there were many members of the party who 
had many mental reservations about the movement. They 
did not believe in non-violence nor did they want to preach 
against people who were supporting the war effort. Gandhi’s 
position was uneasy from the start, but he selected a list of 
Congress Party men who were to be called upon one by one 
to preach against the war and to ask people to keep away 
from any participation in the war effort. 

The Government promptly arrested the speakers, the first 
of whom was an obscure follower chosen by Gandhi be¬ 
cause of his sincere pacifism, and the second was Pandit 
Nehru. More and more followed, all of them ceremoniously 
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making a statement or speech which the government ob¬ 
jected to as being calculated to interfere in the war effort. 
But Gandhi himself, though he directed the movement, did 
not preach as he practiced and was not arrested. He explains, 
this unusual procedure as follows: 


World Peace Maker 

‘I want also to remain outside to cope with any con-*"^ 
tingency which may arise. My going to jail may be inter- 
preted as a general invitation to all Congressmen to follow 
suit. They will not easily distinguish between my act and 
speech. Lastly I do not know how things will shape. I 
myself do not know the next step. I do not know the 
Government plan. I am a man of faith. My reliance is 
solely on God. One step is enough for me. The next He will 
make clear to me when the time for it comes. And who 
knows that I shall not be the instrument for bringing about 
peace not only between Britain and India but also between 
the warring nations of the Earth? This last wish will not 
be taken for vanity by those who believe that my faith 
is not a stam but a reality greater than the fact that I am 
penning these lines.’ 

% 

But all the time through press statements and articles in 
the Harijan , Gandhi expounded his ideas energetically. The 
Times of India took him to task for saying that the British 
people did not know what they were fighting for. Gandhi 
answered in the Harijan of 29 September with a striking 
statement which vigorously protested against the bombing 
of Berlin, and declared that God made him the instrument 
for showing the better way. The statement was as follows: 

‘The leaders of course know what they are fighting for. 

I make no admission that they are right. But neither the 
English nor the Germans nor the Italians know what they 
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are fighting for except that they trust their leaders and 
therefore follow them. / 

‘I submit that this is not enough when the st^ke^ is so 
bloody and staggering as during the present war. It is per¬ 
haps common cause that Germans and Italians do not know 
why English children should be slaughtered in cold blood 
and beautiful English homes should be destroyed. 

•‘But the Times ’ claim probably is that the British people 
know what they are fighting for. When I asked the British 
soldiers in South Africa during the Boer War, they could 
not tell me what they were fighting for, “Theirs was surely 
not to reason why.” They did not even know where they 
were being marched to.’ 


Liberty Can Be Saved Only By Non-Violence 

'1 he British people would not be able to give me a more 

satisfying answer, if I happened to be in London and asked 

them why their soldiers were working havoc in Ber'lin. If 

the press accounts arc to be relied upon, British skill and 

valour have wrought more havoc in Berlin than have the 

Germans in London. What wrong have the German people 

done to the British people? Their leaders have. Hang them 

by all means, but why destroy German homes and German 
civilian life? 

‘What difference does it make to the dead, the orphans 
and the homeless, whether the mad destruction is wrought 
under the name of totalitarianism or the holy name of 
liberty or democracy? 

I assert in all humility but with all the strength at my 
command, that liberty and democracy become unholy when 
their hands are dyed red with innocent blood. 

‘And why have I uttered the truth? Because I am con¬ 
fident that God has made me the instrument of showing 
the better way. If Britain seeks justice, she must appear be¬ 
fore the imperial court of God with clean hands. She will 
not defend liberty and democracy by following totalitarian 
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methods so far as war is concerned. She will not be able to 
retrace her steps after oup-Hitlering Hitler in war. 

‘The last war is a repdunding lessen. Her victory, if at¬ 
tained, will be a snare and a d^dsion. 1 know mine is a 
voice in the wilderness. But it will some day ring true. 

‘If liberty and democracy are to be truly saved, they will 
only be by non-violent resistance, no less brave, no less glori¬ 
ous than violent resistance. And it will be infinitely braver 
and more glorious because it will give life without taking 
any.* 

The movement of individual civil disobedience was pro¬ 
ceeding. Hundreds, with or without Gandhi’s sanction, had 
been arrested. But the curious campaign satisfied neither 
those who demanded more direct action nor those who said 
that it was preventing possible political settlement. Gandhi, 
however, rejected all appeals to suspend the campaign and 
he set out his reasons in an instructive letter to The Times 
of India on 16 February. 


Hitler's Responsive Capacity / 


Ihet'e 

the possibility of the most debased human nature to 
to non-violence. It is the essence of non-violence 


faith in 
respond 
that it 


conquers all opposition. 

‘That I may not express myself that measure of non¬ 
violence and others may express less, is highly probable. 
But I will not beetle the power of non-violence or distrust 
the Fuehrer’s capacity to respond to true non-violence. 

‘The illustrations you have cited in support of your dis¬ 
belief are all unhappy because wholly inapplicable. A man 
is not necessarily non-violent because he lays down arms. 
The Czechs, the Danes, the Austrians, and the Poles may 
have all acted most wisely but certainly not non-violently. 
If they could put up 'successful armed resistance, they 
would have done so and would have deserved well of their 
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countrymen. Nor is it for me to blame submission when 
resistance became vain. 

‘It was, however, in order to meet such contingencies 
and in order to enable even the physically weakest persons 
not to feel powerless against physically strong persons fully 
armed with the modern weapons of destruction, that Satya- 
graha was discovered and applied in South Africa in 1907. 
And it has since been successfully applied under varying, 
and even baffling, circumstances. 

‘You will please excuse me for refusing to draw distinc¬ 
tion in kind between the forces I have had to cope with 
hitherto and what I may have to cope with if the Fuehrer 
attacked India. The prospect of his killing every Satya- 
grahi causes neither terror nor despair. If India has to go 
through such a purgatory and if a fair number of Satya- 
grahis face the Fuehrer’s army and die without malice in 
their breasts, it would be a new experience for him. Whether 
he responds or not, I am quite clear that these Satyagrahis 
facing the army will go down in history as heroes and 
heroines, at least equal to those of whom we learn in fables 
or cold history . . 


Cannot Actively Support War 

‘Civil disobedience Mould certainly be withdrawn if 
free speech is genuinely recognized and the status quo re¬ 
stored. 1 have never stated during previous movements that 
they were likely to be long drawn-out. But 1 have done so 
this time because / believe that there can be no settlement 
'with the Congress , short of co??iplete independence during 
the pendency of the 'war , for the simple reason that the 
Congress cannot commit itself to active help in the 'war 
'with men and money. That would mean a reversal of the 
policy of non-violence which the Congress has pursued 
for the last twenty years. And independence cannot come 
through any settlement 'while the 'war lasts. Therefore, so 
far as I know, the Congress will be satisfied with the fullest 
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freedom to grow in non-violence. The Congress demand 
concerns all persons and parties. 

‘I would be untrue to the faith I have unwaveringly held 
now for nearly half a century in the efficacy of non-vio¬ 
lence. I may seemingly fail, but even at the risk of being 
completely misunderstood, I must live and act according to 

and believe that I am serving India, Britain and 

‘I do not wish well to India at the expense of Britain 
as I do not wish well to Britain at the expense of Germany.’ 


my raith 
humanity 


The demarfcl to suspend the Movement was countered by 
the clagrour of certain extremists who continuously kept 
up an agitation for developing the campaign into an all-out 
mass passive resistance. Gandhi categorically rejected this 
pressure, too. In an emphatic declaration he pointed out 
the dangers of a mass movement and declared that he would 
launch no such campaign during the war. The declaration 
issued in a press statement was published in all the Indian 
papers on 30 October. / 


‘I have no doubt that if I made a general call and relaxed 
the conditions of enrolment [for offering civil disobedi¬ 
ence] I should be overwhelmed with applications. I have no 
machinery to examine such applications. In reality it will 
be a mass action which does not admit of individual exami¬ 
nation and choice.’ 


Perils of Mass Action During War 

*That call 'will not come before the close of the 'war. 

‘There is neither warrant nor atmosphere for mas^ action. 
That would be naked embarrassment and a betrayal of 
non-violence. What is more it can never lead to independ¬ 
ence. Mass action at this stage without communal unity 
is an invitation to civil war. If civil war is to be our lot, it 
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will come but I know the Congress mind, it will never come 
at the wish or invitation of the Congress. 

‘I must either be dismissed or I must retire. I retired but 
to no purpose. T he bond between Congressmen and me 
seems to be unbreakable. 

‘Having said this I must warn Satyagrahis against hunger- 
strikes or the like. It is their duty to conform to the jail 
regulations in so far as they do not come in conflict with 
known rules of honour, not self-made ones by hypersensi¬ 
tive temperaments. I suggest that it is a Satyagrahi’s first 
code of honour that he will conscientiously carry out jail 
discipline with the reservation just mentioned. 

‘Although I have dealt with the question of non-embar¬ 
rassment [of the war effort] in my previous statements, I 
sec that it still continues to agitate many Congressmen. For 
one thing it is part of the Bombay resolution and effect 
should be given to it. But it is also expedient. By causing em- 
barrassment at this stage, the authorities must resent it bit¬ 
terly and are likely to act madly. It is worse than suicide to 
resort to violence that is embarrassment under the cover of 
non-violence. Wc may not be “temperate and furious” at 
the same time.’ 



V. PEARL HARBOR AND AFTER 


An. hour after the first radio reports broke the staggering 
news of Pearl Harbor, I saw Gandhi in his ashram. It was 
Monday in India and hence the Mahatma’s weekly day of 
silence. He motioned to me that he had nothing to say for 
publication and asked me to see him again the next morn¬ 
ing. But even on Tuesday he would not make any sort 
of statement and it was evident from his expression that his 
predominant feeling was one of anguish at the expansion of 
the conflict. “ 

Two weeks after, on 20 December, he released to the 
Indian press his considered reaction to the outbreak of war 
m the Pacific and the entry of America into the new global 
struggle. The following is the full text: 

‘I have been asked for a brief statement on the entry of 
America into the war. It is not possible for me to join the 
chorus of current opinion. I cannot welcome this entry of 
America. American tradition singles her out as an arbi¬ 
trator and mediator between warring nations. By her ter¬ 
ritorial vastness, amazing energy, unrivalled financial status 
and owing to the composite character o? her people, she is 
the one country which could have saved the world from 
the unthinkable butchery that is going on. I do not know 
whether America could have avoided the entry. I have no 
data for giving a decisive opinion on the question. I have 
only expressed my fervent wish that it might have been 
possible for her to playTer natural part. 

‘It is tragic to contemplate that, with America as party 
to the war, there is no great power left which can mediate 
and bring about peace, for "which, I have no doubt, the 
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peoples of all lands are thirsting. It is a strange phenomenon 
that the human wish is paralysed by the creeping effect 
of the war fever.’ 

The day after Pearl Harbor a small domestic incident 
happened in Gandhi’s colony. A Japanese monk who, since 
1935, had been living in Sewagram, was interned as an 
enemy alien. His personal property was examined and his 
books and papers seized by the police. The Reverend Kai 
Shoo had come to Gandhi attracted by his teaching of non¬ 
violence and had become one of the most popular members 
of the ashram. He helped in the kitchen and the commis¬ 
sariat and religiously attended the morning and evening 
prayers. When the police called for him, he went to take 
leave of the Mahatma and laid at his feet the drum on which 
he used to accompany his devotional hymns. 

Three months later Gandhi paid Kai Shoo the following 
tribute in the Harijan of 15 February: 

Two Japanese sadhus came to me in Maganwadi in 
1935. One of them was with me till the other day when 
war broke out with Japan. He was an ideal inmate of our 
home in Sewagram. He took part in every activity with 
zest. I never heard of his quarrelling with anyone. He 
was a silent • o r ’cer. He learnt as much Hindi as he 
cou’ J. He w: \ strict observer of his vows. Every morn¬ 
ing and evening he could be seen going around with his 
drum and heard chanting his mantra .* The evening wor¬ 
ship always commenced with his mantra , which meant, 
‘I bow to the Buddha, the giver of true religion.’ I shall 
never forget the quickness, the orderliness, and utter de¬ 
tachment with which he prepared himself the day the 
police came without notice to take him away from the 
Ashram. l ie took leave of me after reciting his favourite 
mantra and left his drum with me. 

T ou are leaving us, but your mantra will remain an 

* A line of verse for chanting'. 
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integral part of our Ashram prayer,’ were the words that 
came spontaneously to my lips. Since then in spite of his 
absence, our morning and evening worship has com¬ 
menced with the mantra. For me it is a constant reminder 
of Sadhu Keshav’s purity and single-eyed devotion. In¬ 
deed its efficacy lies in that sacred memory. 

Talking with me on the day of Pearl Harbor, Gandhi 
explained with a smile the difficult political situation at the 
moment. From all over the country, and from powerful 
newspapers of his own party, came demands for the sus¬ 
pension of the campaign of civil disobedience which he had 
been conducting. The Government had moved in, too, with 
a stroke of statesmanship, and unconditionally released most 
of the imprisoned civil resisters, including Pandit Nehru. 
The Working Committee of the Congress met again-now 
that all its members were out of prison-and decided to¬ 
wards the end of December, with Gandhi’s concurrence, on 
reverting broadly to the position that if their political de¬ 
mands were met they were prepared to co-operaie in the 
defense of India. Gandhi suspended his movement and re¬ 
stated his own attitude in the following words: 


Will Not Abandon Non-Violence Even for Independence 

‘I have made it clear in my letter to the Maulana Saheb * 
that I could not possibly identify myself with the door to 
participation [in the war] being kept open in any shape 
or form, because that would mean in my opinion a recanta¬ 
tion of all that the Congress has stood for for the last 
twenty years or more. I would not be guilty of selling that 
heritage even for the independence of India because it 

would not be real independence. . , 

‘I feel that if any country has a message for the world 

• Maulana Kalam Azad, President of the Congress Party. 
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which is groaning under violence unknown perhaps to his¬ 
tory, it is India. When India through the Indian National 
Congress accepted the policy of non-violence, so far as I 
know, no Congressmen thought that another war and such 
a bloody war was to come so soon as it has. The testing 
time, however, has come for India and I who have an un¬ 
changeable belief in the efficacy of non-violence for the 
present distemper from which mankind is suffering could 
not possibly in any manner, directly or indirectly, associate 
myself with participation in the war. And so I have stood 
out.’ 

Gandhi was again momentarily in the political back¬ 
ground but he retained his overwhelming influence. He ex¬ 
plained that the tie between him and his party was indisso¬ 
luble and, if for a time he went out of the leadership, it 
was only to serve the party all the more. He emphasized 
that he for one would not have Swaraj [self-government] 
at the price of non-violence, and added that if the Congress 
had taken a step back it was probably only in order to take 
a bigger step forward. 

Events were now shaping for a new attempt to solve the 
political problem. When the Congress put the issues on a 
clear political basis in July 1940 and dropped its stand on 
non-violence, the British Government answered, for what 
it was worth, with the offer of 8 August. Likewise this 
reorientation of policy was responded to in a spectacular 
manner by the Cripps Mission. 

But another significant and gracious episode preceded 
that event: the arrival on 9 February of Generalissimo and 
Aladame Chiang Kai-shek. Gandhi journeyed specially to 
Calcutta and spent four and a half hours with the Chinese 

leaders. Pandit Nehru and Gandhi’s secretary, Mahadev 

¥ 

Desai, were the only others present at what must have been 
a remarkable discussion. 
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Gandhi has not made any statement on the subject but 
it appears that the meeting was largely in the nature of an 
irresistible force meeting an immovable object. The bulk of 
the conversation probably turned on non-violence, with 
Gandhi extolling the merits of unarmed resistance and the 
hard-headed Chinese leader warning Gandhi that non-vio¬ 
lence will not work against such foes as the Japanese. 
‘They may not listen to active civil resistance and may make 
even the preaching of non-violence impossible,’ he told the 
Mahatma. 

The following is Mahadev Desai’s account of the inter¬ 
view, in the Harijan of i March. 

The Generalissimo is sure that non-co-operation is 
good for India, but he is not sure it would serve equally 
well for other countries—unless, of course, they are like 
India in their circumstances and environments. He was 
naturally full of indignation at what Japan has done 
and was doing in China, and he had grave fears of India 
having to go through China’s terrible fate if the Japa¬ 
nese overran India. It was nbt possible for Gandhi to dis- 
.cuss the whole of our non-violent technique, but he left 
the Generalissimo in no doubt that Japan or Germany 
would be confronted with fierce non-co-operation or 
civil resistance. 

‘Your civil resistance,’ said the Generalissimo, ‘is not 
mere passivity, I am sure. But these foes may not listen to 
active civil resistance and may make even preaching of 
non-violence impossible.’ 

All I can say,’ said Gandhi, ‘is that God gives me guid¬ 
ance to react to the situations as they arise. Though, 
therefore, I cannot say how exactly I will react in the 
case of invasion, I know God will give me proper guid¬ 
ance. But this talk cannot, I know, satisfy you. I would 
invite you to Sewagram where we can discuss the sub¬ 
ject quietly for days; I know of course, that it is an im¬ 
possible request, for you cannot possibly stay.’ 
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Sir Stafford Cripps arrived in India on 22 March and 
three days later began his series of conferences with Indian 
party leaders. On the 25th Mr. Gandhi met him ‘not in the 
capacity of a party leader’—because he always insists on the 
fact that he has no official connection with the Congress— 
‘but because Sir Stafford had expressed a wish to see him.* 
No reliable account is available about Gandhi’s reactions 
to the proposals then. 

But during Sir Stafford’s stay in India Gandhi made 
several statements of general interest. On the day of Sir 
Stafford’s arrival, for example, the Harijan carried his em¬ 
phatic objection to the scorched-earth policy in the follow¬ 
ing words: 


No Bravery in Scorched Earth 

‘Can we contemplate with equaniipity or feel a glow of 
bravery and sacrifice at the prospect of Indian earth being 
scorched and everything destroyed in order that the 
enemy’s march may be hampered? I see no bravery in de¬ 
stroying life or property for offence or defence. 

‘I would far rather leave crops and homesteads for the 
enemy to use than destroy them for the sake of preventing 
their use by him. There is reasonable sacrifice and even 
bravery in so leaving my homestead and crops, if I do so not 
out of fear but because I refuse to regard anyone as my 
enemy—that is, out of a humanitarian motive. 

‘Unlike Russia, Indian masses have no national instinct 
developed. India is not fighting. Her conquerors Sre. Sup¬ 
posing that her conquerors are worsted and the Japanese 
come, the inarticulate masses will not even notice a change 
for the time being, or for a long time. The intelligentsia 
arc divided on the issue of the war. 

‘Indian soldiers are not a national army, but professionals 
who will as soon fight under the Japanese or any- other if 
they are paid for fighting. 
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‘In these circumstances the policy of the scorched earth 
would be indefensible. It is satisfactory that Indian opinion 
is being expressed against that policy. I know nothing of the 
requirements of the military, but they can never be allowed 
to supersede national or humanitarian considerations which 
the nation may have accepted.’ 

Mr. Gandhi did not spend much time in Delhi. After his 
meeting with Sir Stafford, he left for his hermitage at 
Sewagram and he made no direct comment on the negotia¬ 
tions although the Congress Party leaders in Delhi no doubt 
had his general reactions and frequently communicated 
with him. 

On 3 April, while the negotiations were still going on in 
Delhi, Gandhi gave a remarkably interesting interview at 
Wardha to Alan Morehead, correspondent of the London 
Daily Express. The most interesting piece of the report is 
the following conversation: 


China Should Not Have Fought 

‘Then,’ he said, ‘let us start with China. The Chinese 
made the mistake of fighting the Japanese and the fight¬ 
ing still goes on. 

Had they not opposed the Japanese, had they stood 
by, neither raising their arms nor destroying their crops, 
had they simply refrained from co-operating with the 
Japanese, then the Japanese would have been defeated. 

‘Carried to its logical end, non-violence in China might 
have meant the killing of the last Chinese, but I do not 
think it would have come to that. ‘tern** 

‘The Japanese would have stopped. It is not I^fftarpxO r ^ 
go on killing where there is no resistance. arid' 

Australia, natives have been all wiped outJ|6&«nte men. a 
They, too, made the mistake of resistirW^^entlY.J v ^:• ,, ^ 

I asked: ‘Would not the evils of lia^ g in ^ubj^ctioni 
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be greater than the suffering caused in fighting to keep 

the enemy out?* # 

Gandhi replied: ‘In the short run perhaps, but not in 
the long run—not always in the short run either. There 
are 350 million people in India. The Japanese cannot de¬ 
stroy them all.* ’ 

‘Remember,’ Gandhi went on, ‘you must be just as 
prepared to lay down your life in non-violent warfare 
as in violent warfare. Perhaps, even more so. Actually 
passive resistance requires a higher brand of courage. 
There are various reasons why I would defend India by 
non-violence.’ 


Will Not Fight on Any Terms 

‘The people aren’t armed. What is the use their resist¬ 
ing people armed like the Japanese?* 

I asked: ‘Suppose we have equal arms?* 

He said: ‘Then the Japanese and Indians would simply 
destroy one another ana there would still be no point in 
fighting.’ 

So I went on: ‘Suppose we had superior arms, as I 
think we have?’ 

Gandhi replied: ‘Then still I would not fight. I do not 
want to destroy the Japanese. 

‘If a little child attacks me, I don’t use my superior 
strength to crush it. This would not be human. It is not 
human to destroy.’. 

I put the question: ‘Are there any circumstances in 
which you would fight?’ 

He said: ‘No.’ 

This for the next ten minutes, was the point of his 
whole argument—it takes two to make a quarrel. If one ' 
side won’t fight, then the other gives in. 

Gandhi would not admit that the humiliation and pain 
from giving in and submitting to the evils of Japanese 
rule were worse than the suffering required to drive 
them out by war. 
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He returned again to the theme that there were simply 
too many Indians to be destroyed. 

I said at last: ‘As far as you are concerned then, I see 
no hope of compromise, no hope of a settlement.’ 

He grinned briefly. ‘You are very quick. You are try¬ 
ing to trick me into talking about the present negotia¬ 
tions. Never mind. This is very delicate ground, but I 
don’t mind being trapped. 

‘There is hope of a compromise between non-violence 
and British interests in India. I do not see why we cannot 
reach some settlement. 

‘But there must be two compromises—one in India 
along Indian lines. Another in England along English 
lines, if you will.’ 


Free Us To Tight* Non-Violently 

‘You cannot tell people in England that you have 
abandoned active war in India but some arrangement 
might be made. Here in India, you can allow Indians 
to meet the situation in their own way and that is the 
way of non-violence. 

‘I agree after all that our interests are the same: we 
want an India for the Indians and we want India from 
the Japanese. Give me control in India and I will meet, 
the Japanese though not by fighting. 

‘I would let them land. Then by non-co-operation, 
even though they killed my people, I would stop them 
possessing India.’ 

On 12 April, Sir Stafford Cripps left India, having failed 
to reach a settlement. The Congress Party Working Com¬ 
mittee had communicated its rejection two days earlier. A 
week later the Harijan carried a long article, remarkable for 
the admission that Independence was impossible without an 
understanding between the majority, the Hindus, and the 
90 million Mohamedan minority. In it Gandhi asserted that 
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both the Mohamedans, who were demanding partition of 
India, and the Hindus, who opposed it, were preparing to 
fight the issue out, preparing silently and secretly. 

‘I dare not contemplate the actuality. I should not like 
to be its living witness. I would love to see a joint fight for 
independence. In the very process of securing independ¬ 
ence it is highly likely that we shall have forgotten our 
quarrels. But if we have not it will be then the only time 
to quarrel if we must.’ 

A fortnight after Sir Stafford Cripps’ departure, the All- 
India Congress Committee, the larger and plenary organi¬ 
zation of the party, confirmed its executive’s rejection of the 
British proposals and said “that it is impossible to consider 
any schemes or proposals which retain even a partial meas¬ 
ure of British control in India. Britain must abandon her 
hold on India. It is on the basis of independence alone that 
India can deal with Britain or other nations.’ This view was 
in its result identical with Gandhi’s position based on his 
pacifist views. The committee further stated, ‘In case inva¬ 
sion takes place it be resisted but such resistance can only 
take the form of non-violent, non-co-operation.’ 

Gandhi’s control over the party was now direct, and 
he began planning a new passive resistance movement, the 
slogan of >vhich was to be ‘The British should quit India.’ 

He fired the first salvo of this campaign with a sensa¬ 
tional article in the Harijan of 26 April, under the heading 
‘Foreign Soldiers in India,’ protesting bitterly against the 
entry of American troops in the country. 

‘Among the multitudes of questions contained in my 
correspondence is the one referring to the advent of for¬ 
eign soldiers in India. We have foreign prisoners enough. 

' ‘Now we have promise of a never ending stream of 
soldiers from America and possibly China. 
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*1 must confess that I do not look upon this event with 

equanimity. ... . , r 

‘Cannot a limitless number of soldiers be trained out or 

India’s millions? Would they not make as good fighting 

material as any in the world. Then why foreigners? 

‘We know what American aid means. 

‘It amounts in the end to American influence if not to 

American rule added to British. It is a tremendous price 

to pay for possible success of Allied arms. I see no Indian 

freedom peeping through all this preparation for the so- 

called defence of India. It is a preparation pure and 

simple for the defence of the British Empire, whatever 

may be asserted to the contrary. . . 

Mr. Gandhi then suggested the desirability of Britain 

leaving India to her fate and hoped that ‘probably the 
Japanese would also leave India alone. In that case India 
in the long run may even play a decisive part in the pro¬ 
motion of world peace. But all these happy things may 
not happen if Britishers do not leave India when they 

must. . , c . 

‘If the Nazis, Fascists, or Japanese, instead of leaving 

,India alone, choose to subjugate her, they will find they 
will have to hold more than they can in their iron hoot. 
Here Gandhi compares the ‘elasticity of the British sys¬ 
tem’ with the rigidity of Fascism and considers ‘their 
very rigidity will strangle them. 

Gandhi concluded: 

‘Holding the views I do, it is clear why I look upon 
the introduction of foreign soldiers as a positive danger 
thoroughly to be deplored and distrusted. The present 
state of things and the attempt to uphold it are a distinct 
sign of the corroding consumption of the Indian body 

politic.’ 
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SINDH HINDUS 
(By Af. K. Gandhi) 

Shri Shamlal Gidwmni writes a letter on the 
situation in Sindh from which I quote the 
following: 

“ Most of us Sindh Hindus ha\e not been able lo 
follow the advice you thought fit to tender regarding 
non-violence. We find that this advice is in direct 
cooflict with the teachings of Lord Shri Krishna. We 
have also been advised by you to migrate somewhere 
else if we are not able to protect ourselves. This advice 
again we are unable to follow for practical reasons. 

You know several of the reasons, and you have 
yourself mentioned some of them in your recent article 
in Harijan which we all gTcatly appreciate. You 
also know that Hindus in Sind, though only 27 per cent 
of the pofxiiation, own fifty per cent of the land. We 
are scattered all over the province, and our population 
in some of the villages is between two to ten per cent. 
We pay nearly the whole of the income-tax revenue ui 
the province; we contribute fifty per cent of land 
revenue and nearly the whole of the customs revenue. 
If we follow your advice, we shall be not only cowards 
but become landless and countryless. There is also a 
danger in our migrating to other provinces, for it will 
mean a public confession of the failure of a community 
to protect itself merely because an revive commu¬ 
nity thought fit to tyrannise over us jsM the protecting 
arms of law and order were not made available for us. 
That would again be a confession of the failure of 
democracy. On the other hand, wliat we feel is that, if 
you had advised the people of Sindh — particularly the 
Hindus — to tram themselves in the use of arms, they 
would have been able to better protect themselves and 
would lave been saved all the senes of murders that 
bad been wantonly committed on the Hiodus in recent 
months." 

At the same time that I received this letter, I 
saw in the papers that five Hindus were shot dead 
openly while they were pursuing their normal 
business. As usual the murderers have not been 
traced. Is this a plan of terrorism to drive the 
Hindus out of Sindh, or is it something else? 
Someone in Sindh ought to be able to answer 
the question. 

Shri Gtdwani does not subscribe to non¬ 
violence. He thinks that my advice is contrary 
to the teachings of Lord Krishna. He thinks, 
for (himself) very good reasons, that the Hindus 
cannot act non-violently. For equally good 
reasons he thinks they cannot migrate. But he 
would like me to advise them to defend them¬ 
selves by arms. This is like asking a nature cure 


physician to prescribe allopathic drugs. Can he 
be trusted to prescribc'TheTTight drugs ? And 
what will my advice be worth when my own 
hands are incapable of wielding arms ? Shri Gtdwani 
should go to a physician who knows the business 
and will, on due occasion, run to the rescue and 
always be ready to give the necessary training. I 
have said that for those who do not believe in 
non-violence armed defence is the only remedy. 
But if I am asked to advise bow it can be done, 
I can only say. " 1 do not know.’* v 

But Shri Gidwani is trifling with the crisis when 
be lazily looks up to me to guide Sindh Hindus 
on impossible terms. If he sincerely believes in 
tbe solution be has proposed, he must himself 
take the training at once and lead the terrified 
Hindus of Sindh along the path of armed d efen ce. 
It is wrong for the leaders of Sindh to look for 
outside help. They should cease to write. They 
should- seriously think put a plan of acdoo, 
violent or non-violent, and follow it up firmly 
and bravely. 

I venture also to suggest to the responsible 
Muslims of Sindh that their reputation is at stake. 
If they cannot stop those senseless murders of 
innocent people, history will find them guilty. 
They will never persuade anybody that they are 
helpless to deal with the mischief. Such acts are 
impossible without the silent sympathy of tbe 
society to which the perpetrators of murders 
belong. Simla. 28-9-40 

OCCASIONAL NOTES 

"Tha Most Important Convert" 

When Gandhiji issued on July 2 his 'Appeal 
to Every Briton* no paper in the British Isles 
published it, except in bits. In about a fortnight, 
however. Tha Peace Newt got the full text and 
published it with Mr. Carl Heath's appreciative 
commentary. But those British papers had much 
more room for the statement issued by the Work¬ 
ing Committee on June 21. and indeed some of 
them hailed tbe "Indian Congress" as "tbe most 
important convert of all", in that it had "over¬ 
ruled its adored leader. Mr. Gandhiji." What 
they will now say about the Bombay resolution it 
is difficult to say. They may not regard it as a 
full reconversion, and may even describe it as "a 
virtue of necessity." Very much will depend upon 
our future conduct, for we are now pledged to 
" the policy and practice of non-violence not only 
in the struggle for Swaraj, but also, in so Car as 
this may be possible of application, in free India." 
and to giving a lead in disarmament to the world. 






VI. GANDHI GOES ALL OUT 

At Allahabad on i May, a dozen Congress Party leaders 
were holding a secret meeting of the Working Committee. 
The meeting took place in the headquarters of the party, 
formerly the palatial home of the Nehru family, given to 
the organization by Pandit Jawaharlal Nehru’s father. The 
discussions were presided over by Pandit Nehru, and Gen¬ 
eral-Secretary Acharya Kripalani made notes of the pro¬ 
ceedings for the official minutes book. 

Main item of business was the discussion of a draft reso¬ 
lution. which Mohandas Gandhi had forwarded from 
Wardha. He had written it out himself in his bold, scrawly 
writing. And this draft, a highly secret document, was to 
receive a most unusual and sensational publication. 

For, some weeks after this meeting, a posse of Secret 
Service men of the Government of India suddenly de¬ 
scended on the offices, produced their search warrants, and 
seized several papers, the most important of which was this 
draft resolution in Gandhi’s writing. 


Negotiations 'with Japan 

‘If India were freed, her first step would probably be 

to negotiate with Japan. . . . . 

The Congress is of the opinion that if the British‘With¬ 
draw from India, India would be able to defend herself 
in the event of the Japanese or any aggressor attacking 

India.* 
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The resolution then asserted that the plea that the British 
should remain in India for the protection of the Indian 
Princes was ‘wholly untenable’ and was additional proof of 
British determination to maintain their hold over India. It 
also said that the Princes need have no fear from an un¬ 
armed India. 

‘The question of majority and minority’ it dismissed as 
‘a creation of the British which would disappear on their 
withdrawal.’ 

For all these reasons the Committee appeals to Britain 
for the sake of her own safety and for the cause of World 
Peace to let go of her hold on India, even if she does not 
give up all her Asiatic and African Possessions. 


No Enmity to Japan 

Then followed this assurance to the ‘Japanese Govern¬ 
ment and People’: 

This committee desires to assure the Japanese govern¬ 
ment and people that India bears no enmity either toward 
Japan or toward any other nation. India only desires 
freedom from all alien domination. But in this fight for 
freedom the committee is of the opinion that India, while 
welcoming universal sympathy, does not stand in need 
of foreign military aid. India will attain her freedom 
through her non-violent strength, and will retain it like¬ 
wise. Therefore the committee hopes that Japan will not 
have any designs on India. 

But if the Japanese, despite this statement, attacked India, 
then non-violent non-co-operation was to be used against 
them: 

But if Japan attacks India* and Britain makes no re¬ 
sponse to its appeal, the committee would expect all 
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those who look to the Congress for guidance to offer 
complete non-violent non-co-operation to the Japanese 
forces and not render any assistance to them. 

It is no part of the duty of those who are attacked 
to render any assistance to the attackers. It is their duty 
to offer complete non-co-operation. 

The principle of non-violent resistance was then explained 
is: 

1. Not obeying the aggressor’s orders. 

2. Not falling for his bribes or favours but at same 
time not bearing him malice or wish him ill. 

3. Refusal to give up possession of fields even if one 

has to die in doing so. ... . , 

4. If he is ill or dying of thirst and seeks aid, that aid 

must be given. 

5. Wherever the British are fighting, non-co-operation 
may have to express itself by neither assisting them 
actively nor putting any obstacle in their way. 

Gandhi, continuing this draft resolution, restated his atti¬ 
tude to scorched earth in the following terms: 

% 

No Scorched Earth 

It is not necessary for the committee to make clear its 
declaration in regard to the scorched earth policy. If in 
spite of our non-violent resistance any part of the coun¬ 
try falls into Japanese hands, we may not destroy our 
crops, water supply, etc., if only because it will be our 
endeavour to regain them. 

Destruction of war material is another matter and may 
under certain circumstances be a military necessity. But 
it can never be Congress policy to destroy what belongs 
to, or is of use to, the masses. 

The final paragraph added that non-co-operation with the 
Japanese forces will be by comparatively few: 
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Whilst non-co-operation against Japanese forces will 
necessarily be limited to a comparatively small number 
and must succeed if it is complete and genuine, a true 
building up of swaraj [self-rule] consists in the millions, 
of India wholeheartedly working a constructive pro¬ 
gramme. 

Then followed a familiar adjuration to continue efforts at 
social and economic reform—to reduce inequality, to abolish 
untouchability, ‘to reform dacoits [armed robbers]’ and 
save the people from them. 

The draft wound up with another protest against the 
entry of American and Chinese troops: 

The A.I.C.C. is of the opinion that it is harmful to 
India’s interest and dangerous to the cause of India’s 
freedom to introduce foreign soldiers in India. 

It therefore appeals to the British Government to re¬ 
move these foreign legions and henceforth stop their 
further introduction. 

This remarkable statement, which Gandhi wished the 
Congress Party to adopt, was preceded by a recital of 
grievances which asserted that Sir Stafford Cripps’ proposal 
had actually shown up imperialism as never before. 

The A.I.C.C. is of the opinion that Britain is incapable 
of defending India. 

It is natural that whatever she does is for her own de¬ 
fense. There is eternal conflict between Indian and Brit¬ 
ish interests. 

It follows that their notions of defense would also 
differ. 

The British Government has no trust in India’s politi¬ 
cal parties. The Indian Army has been maintained up till 
now mainly to hold India in subjugation. 

Japan’s quarrel is not with India. She is warring against 
the British Empire. _ 

A ec M* z 2lbl) 
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India's participation in the war has not been with the 
consent of representatives of the Indian people. 

-It was purely a British act. 

The Government of India released these documents for 
publication on 3 August. There were several other papers 
besides this draft resolution, but they involved other Indian 
leaders and do not therefore belong to this study of 
Gandhi’s attitude. Gandhi’s comments and explanations of 
this declaration of neutrality which he wanted his party to 
make, were reported as follows by the Associated Press 
(New York Times , 5 August).* 


‘Send Me To Japan ’ 


Interviewed in Bombay tonight, Gandhi made it clear 
that he not only did favour, but still does favour, nego¬ 
tiations with Japan for an independent India. I pur- 
posely incorporated the sentence about negotiations with 
Japan and if ultimately it was dropped and I associated 
myself with the depletion, I did so out of regard for my 
co-workers, not because I was uncertain as to what I 
meant to do. 

4 If India became an independent nation tomorrow I 
would certainly plead with the provisional government 
to send me, old as I am, to Japan and I would plead with 
her as the first instance to free China, her great neigh¬ 
bour, from the menace Japan has become and to tell her 
if she doesn’t do this elementary justice, she shall have to 
count on the stubborn resistance of millions who would 
at long last find themselves in possession of the thing 
which the nation prizes before everything else.’ ^ 

He accused the British Government of ‘reprehensible’ 
action in seizing Congress documents and making il- 


* Neither Gandhi nor the other Congress Party leaders denied the 
authenticity or the accuracy of this draft. 
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legitimate’ use of them by publishing them, but said 
there was nothing in them that any Congress Party mem¬ 
ber need be ashamed of.* 

Thus, Gandhi associated himself with the ‘depletion’ of 
his draft ‘out of regard for his co-workers,’ but he himself 
was quite certain what he meant to do. This is fully borne 
out by his statements of the period extracted below, state¬ 
ments which harped, on certain points repeatedly in an ef¬ 
fort to convert the public to his way of thinking as dis¬ 
tinguished from the views expressed by those in the Work¬ 
ing Committee who had insisted on altering his draft. 

Thus on 3 May, he answered in the ‘Question Box’ 
column of the Harijtm, the outspoken query of one of 
his readers, who asked, ‘Are you not inviting the Japa¬ 
nese to attack India by asking the British rulers to with¬ 
draw?’ 

Answer. I am not. I feel convinced that British pres¬ 
ence is the incentive for the Japanese to attack. If the 
British wisely decided to withdraw and leave India to 
the management of her own affairs in the best way she 
could, the Japanese would be bound to reconsider their 
plans. 

1 • 

‘Severance of the relations with Britain, here and now, 
may save India from a Japanese attack, may be as beneficial 

* The resolution finally passed was a modification of Gandhi’s draft 
in which his reference to negotiations with Japan was replaced by 
the following words: ‘If India were free she would have determined 
her own policy and might have kept out of the war, though her sym¬ 
pathies would in any event have been with the victims of aggression. 

If, however, circumstances had led her to join the war, she would 
have, done so as a free country fighting for freedom, and her defense 
would have been organised on a popular basis, with a national army 
under national control and leadership and with intimate contacts 
with the people. 

A free India would know how to defend herself in event of any 
aggressor attacking her.’ 
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to Britain and may even lead automatically to the end of 
Fascism and Nazism.’ This proposition he advanced boldly 
and succinctly in the Harijan of io May. 

If Britain Goes Japan May Spare India 

‘I am convinced, therefore, that the time has come during 
the war, not after it, for the British and the Indians to be 
reconciled to complete separation from each other. That 
way and that way alone lies the safety of both and, shall I 
say, the world. I see with the naked eye that the estrange¬ 
ment is. growing. Every act of the British Government is 
being interpreted, and I think rightly, as being in its own 

interest "and for its safety. 

‘There is no such thing as joint common interest. 

‘This is a drastic disease requiring a drastic remedy. I 
have pointed the remedy—complete and immediate orderly 
withdrawal of the British from India at least, in reality and 
properly from all non-European possessions. It will be t e 
bravest and the cleanest , act of the British people. And the 
clean end of imperialism is likely to be the end of Fascism 
and Nazism. 

‘I feel, therefore, that I must devote the whole of my 
energy to the realization of the supreme act. The presence 
of the British in India is an invitation to Japan to invade 

India. 

‘Their withdrawal removes the bait. Assuming that it 
does not; free India will be better able to cope with inva¬ 
sion. Unadulterated non-co-operation will then have full 

sway.* 

On the issue of the scorched earth policy, Gandhi ‘clarified’ 
his position further at a Press Conference in Bombay on 15 
May. The only ‘scorching’ he would allow, he said, would 
be of the munitions factories. ‘I would certainly destroy 
them,’ he declared. ‘There is no room for munitions fac¬ 
tories in my scheme of things.’ He said that he was study- 
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ing public opinion very carefully and was proceeding very 
cautiously. ‘If all my efforts fail,’ he concluded. Twill cer¬ 
tainly invite people to resist destruction of their property.’ 

Attacks on America 

For some reason Gandhi, from this period on, made 
several caustic remarks against the United States. He was 
developing his ‘Quit India’ campaign against the British and 
probably felt that American troops pouring into the coun¬ 
try in increasing numbers should not be allowed to be¬ 
come too popular either. Whatever the motives, the Hari- 
ja?i of 18 May published a long account of a discourse with 
the following references to the United States. 

Gandhi recalled that he had expressed the opinion 
sometime ago that it was wrong and unfortunate that 
America, instead of working for world peace, should 
• have identified herself with the present struggle. 

‘If she .had really wished to do so she could have 
brought about peace,’ he declared. l But it is my firm 
opinion that America did not use that opportunity .’ 

Gandhi then went even a step further and declared: 

I know I have no right to criticize such big nations. 
I do not know all the facts which determined America 
to throw herself into the cauldron, but somehow the 
other opinion forces itself upon me that America could 
have remained out. Even novo she can do so, if she 
divests herself of the intoxication 'which her immense 
'wealth has produced. 

Both Britain and America lack the moral basis for 
f n S a S* n £> * n this war unless they put their own houses 
in order by making it. their fixed determination to with¬ 
draw their influence and power from Africa and Asia 
and remove the colour bar,’ he continued. 

They have no right to talk of protecting democracy, 
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civilization and human freedom until the canker of white 
superiority is destroyed in its entirety. 


Worshippers of Mammon 

Asked why he declined to visit America in i. 93 ° 
the India Round Table Conference, Gandhi said, I had 
no faith that I would be able to do any good for India. 
Americans would not listen to others; they would lionize 
people but they would go their own way. 

‘It is difficult to wean the golden calf from the wor¬ 
shippers of Mammon.’ 

Gandhi concluded a leading article of 14 June with a 
direct contradiction of his previous statements of moral 
sympathy for the Uiiited Nations as against the Axis. 


‘Let me sum up my attitude. 

‘This unnatural prosttation of a great nationmust cease 
if the victory of the Allies is to be ensured. They lack a 

moral basis. . . T • 

‘I see no difference between the Fascist or Nazi powers 

and the Allies. ,, , 

‘All are exploiters, all resort to ruthlessness to the extent 

required to compass their end. , . 

‘The American and British are great nations but their 

greatness will count as dust before the bar of dumb hu¬ 
manity, whether African or Asiatic. 

‘They have no right to talk of human liberty until they 

have washed their hands clean of pollution and so gamed 
the surest insurance of success in the good wishes unex¬ 
pressed but certain, of millions of dumb Asiatics and Afri¬ 
cans. Then, but not till then, will they be fighting for the 

New Order. 


References like that above, refusing to discriminate be¬ 
tween the Axis and the United Nations, and his frequent 
talk of negotiations with Japan either to save India from an 
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invasion or to plead the cause of China, have provoked the 
charge that Gandhi is little better than a fifth-columnist, 
that at heart he is pro-Japanese, Muslim papers in India 
have not minced words in making such attacks and have 
gone so far as to assert that he had an understanding with 
the Japanese against their interests. Similar comment has 
appeared in the foreign press. 

Nothing, of course, could be farther from the truth. 
Gandhi may and does have pathetic illusions about the pos¬ 
sibility of negotiating with the Axis and with Japan, but 
he would ally himself as little with them as with the United 
Nations. He believes in non-violent resistance and asserts 
India can and must be defended only that way; but there 
is no doubt that he would, for what it is worth but whole¬ 
heartedly, use this weapon against the Japanese should they 
invade India. These points he made clear in a leading article 
in the Harijan of 26 July, ‘To Every Japanese.’ The article 
begins by asserting his faith that the Axis can be and should 
be beaten only by non-violence, but it goes on to warn 
the Japanese that the mass of the people—either with or 
without arms, violently or by passive resistance—will oppose 
the invaders. 


Moral Appeal to Japan 

‘I would ask you to make no mistake about the fact that 
you will be sadly disillusioned if you believe that you will 
receive a willing welcome from India. The end and aim of 
the movement for, British withdrawal is to prepare India, 
by making her free for resisting all militarist and imperialist 
ambition, whether it is called British imperialism, German 
Nazism or your pattern. 

if we do not, we shall have been ignoble spectators of 
the militarization of the world in spite of our belief that in 
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non-violence we have the only solvent of the militarist 
spirit and ambition. 

‘Personally I fear that without declaring the Independence 
of India, the Allied Powers will not be able to beat the Axis 
combination which has raised violence to the dignity of a 
religion. The Allies cannot beat you and your partners un¬ 
less they beat you in your ruthless and skilled warfare. If 
they copy it, their declaration that they will save the world 
for democracy and individual freedom must come to naught. 

‘I feel that they can only gain strength to avoid copying 
your ruthlessness by declaring and recognizing nov) the 
freedom of India, and turning sullen India’s forced co-oper¬ 
ation into freed India’s voluntary co-operation. 

‘Our appeal to Britain is coupled with the offer of Free 
India’s willingness to let the Allies retain their troops in 
India. The offer is made in order to prove that we do not in 
any way mean to harm the Allied cause, and in order to 
prevent you from being misled into feeling that you have 
but to step into the country that Britain has vacated. Need¬ 
less to repeat that if you cherish any such idea and will 
carry it out, we will not fail in resisting you with all the 
might that our country can muster.’ 

He then proceeds to make an appeal to the Japanese on 
the pattern of his appeal to Hitler, an appeal to avoid ‘moral 
ruin.’ 

‘I address this appeal to you in the hope that our move¬ 
ment may even influence you and your partners in the right 
direction and de flec t you and them from the course which 
is bound to end in your moral ruin and the reduction of 
human beings to robots. 

‘The hope of yourTesponse to my appeal is much fainter 
than that of a response from Britain. I know the British are 
not devoid of the sense of justice and they know me. I do 
not know you enough to be able to judge. All I have read 
tells me that you listen to no appeal but to the sword. How 
I wish that you are cruelly misrepresented and that I shall 
touch the right chord in your heart! Any way I have an 
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undying faith in the responsiveness of human nature. On 
the strength of that faith I have conceived the impending 
movement in India, and it is that faith which has prompted 
this appeal to you.’ 

The same issue of the Harijan records Gandhi’s answer to 
four questions put to him by the British United Press. 

I Would Rather Be Shot 

Q. i. Whether Gandhiji is willing to see British go 

while the Japanese are on the Frontier? 

A. This question should not occur to anybody who 
has read my writings for they contemplate Allied arms 

operating in India during war. - • 

Q. 2. Whether he would urge non-co-operation with 

Japanese after Japanese occupation? 

A. Japanese occupation is inconceivable while Allied 
arms are operating on the Indian soil. If Japanese inflict 
defeat on Allied arms and succeed in occupying India I 
would most decidedly advise full non-co-operation. 

Q. 3. Whether he would persist in urging (non-co- 
operation) if Japs shot non-co-operators? 

O- 4- Whether he would rather be shot than co¬ 
operate himself? 

A. to 3 & 4. Non-co-operation worth the name must 
invite shooting. In any case I would rather be shot than 
submit to Japanese or any other power. 

By the middle of June, Gandhi had virtually resumed 
direct control of the Congress Party~ and was vigorously 
preparing the ground to launch the widest and most com¬ 
prehensive passive resistance movement of his career. Such 
a campaign with an invader at the gates and in the present 
state of Hindu-Muslim jealousies and bitterness was fraught 
with the gravest peril. It was to be a demand that the British 
withdraw at once from India, not literally and bodily per*- 
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haps, but in the sense of unilaterally declaring India inde¬ 
pendent at once. From all over India and from friends and 
critics abroad, a barrage of questions greeted this sweeping 
demand and the threat of direct action to enforce it. 

The questions were broadly of two categories. Is it prac¬ 
ticable to make so radical a change here and now? Would 
not the abrupt uprooting of the whole administrative struc¬ 
ture plunge the country into chaos? How about the Muslims 
who were threatening that they would resist any constitu¬ 
tional change unless the claims of their community were 
first safeguarded to their satisfaction? What about the In¬ 
dian Princes who rule a third of India as autonomous sover¬ 
eigns under treaty rights with the British? How is it pos¬ 
sible to abolish the present administration when there is no 
agreement among the principal parties and interests in the 
country, no understanding, not even the most tentative * 
talks, about the nature of the Government to be? 

Then another set of questions came from the angle of the 
defense of India and of the United Nations. Supposing this 
could be done and a sweeping change immediately effected 
without producing anarchy or civil war, how will this Free 
India defend herself? Will she organize for total war or 
will she follow Gandhi in confining her resistance to ‘non¬ 
violence’? Will this Free India wholeheartedly identify 
herself with the United Nations and make all the sacrifices 
of modem warfare in her own defense and in the interest 
of the United Nations? What will her foreign policy be? 
Will she try to make a separate peace? 

To these two sets of questions Gandhi has given very 
full answers. Some of them, especially the answers to ques¬ 
tions about the Provisional Government which he ‘hopes’ 
will spring up following withdrawal of British rule, are 
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particularly nebulous. But clear or hazy, practical or im¬ 
possible, he stated his position repeatedly in the six or eight 
weeks preceding his arrest. And his answers and explana¬ 
tions throw a floodlight on man and motives. 


i 

How Will India Govern Herself if British 

Withdraw at Once? 

‘I am convinced we are living today in the state of or¬ 
dered anarchy. It is a misnomer to call such rule as is estab¬ 
lished in India, a rule that promotes the welfare of India. 
Therefore, this orderly discipline of anarchy should go, 
and if as a result there is complete lawlessness I would risk 
it, though I believe, or should like to believe, that twenty- 
two years of continuous effort at educating India along 
lines of non-violence will not have gone in vain, and that 
the people will evolve real popular order out of the chaos.’ 

(Press Conference , 15 May.) 


To God or Anarchy 

‘The beauty and the necessity for the withdrawal would 
be in its being immediate. They [the British] and we are 
both in the midst of fire. If they go, there is the likelihood 
of both of us being safe. If they do not, heaven only knows 
what will happen. . v 

‘I have said in plainest terms that in my proposal there 
is no question of entrusting the administration to any person 
or party. That would be a necessary consideration if the 
withdrawal was part of a settlement. 

‘Under my proposal they have to leavp India in God’s 
hands—but in modem parlance to anarchy and that an¬ 
archy may lead to warfare for a time or to unrestrained 
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dacoities [robberies with violence]. From these a true India 
will rise in the place of the false one we see.’ 

(Harijan, 24 May.) 

% 

Again Gandhi answered on the same lines to a query in 
the correspondence columns of the Harijan on 14 June in 
replying a reader who asked, ‘What does Free India mean 
if, as Mr. Jinnah, leader of the Muslim League says, Muslims 
will not, accept Hindu rule?*. 

Answer: I have not asked the British to hand over India 
to Congress or to the Hindus. Let them entrust India to 
God .or in modem parlance to anarchy. Thpn all parties 
will fight one another like dogs, or will, when real re¬ 
sponsibility faces them, come to a reasonable agreement. 

A further ‘explanation’ quoted from the leading article in 
the Harijan of the issue of 14 June: 


Restraint Alone the Guide 

‘If the withdrawal of the British Government takes place 
in an orderly manner, a provisional Government is likely 
to be set up by and from amongst the present leaders, but 
it may happen that those who have not thought of the na¬ 
tion but only of themselves may make a bid for power and 
get together turbulent forces with which they would seek to 
gain control somewhere and somehow. 

‘I should hope that with the final withdrawal of British 
power, wise leaders will realize their responsibility, forget 
their differences and set up a provisional government out of 
the material left by British power. As there would be no 
power regulating admission or rejection of parties or per¬ 
sons to or from the council board, restraint alone will be 
the guide. Probably the Congress, League, and State repre¬ 
sentatives will be allowed to function and will come to a 
loose understanding on the formation of the provisional 
national government.’ 
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Supposing the British agreed to this demand for abruptly 
declaring India independent without any negotiation or 
understanding as to how the provisional government is to 
be formed, then will India begin functioning as an inde¬ 
pendent state right away? 

‘Yes, from the very next moment. For, independence will 
be not on paper, but in action. But your next legitimate 
question would be—“How will Free India function?” And 
because there was that knot, I said, “Leave India to God or 
anarchy.” But in practice what will happen is this—If with¬ 
drawal takes place in perfect good-will, the change wili be 
effected without the slightest disturbance. People would 
have to come to their own without disturbance. Wise people 
from among the responsible sections will come together 
and will evolve a Provisional Government. Then there will 
be no anarchy, no interruption, and a crowning glory.’ 

(Harijan 12 July.) 

Provisional Government Somehow 

_ ' ' 

The fullest statement recapitulating these ideas occurs in 

Gandhi’s answers to four questions put by the British United 
Press. The questions and answers are reported in the Harijan 
of 2 August. The United Press’ query about the arrange¬ 
ments for government in the event of a British withdrawal 
ran as follows: ‘What will be the nature of the provisional 
government if the British withdraw, and who will be its 
members?’ 

Gandhi replied as follows: 

Answer: It is difficult to foresee what will happen 
when India is declared free, but I imagine that any pro¬ 
visional government to be stable in the absence of outside 
imposition can only be by the willing consent of different 
popular parties. This willing consent is impossible, so 
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long as the third party is present to look up to for 
favours. The Congress president has already suggested 
that the Govemiuent may simultaneously with the de¬ 
claration of independence deliver their power to any 
of the organized popular parties including the Muslim 
League and the Congress.® It will be up to the deliveree 
to compose with the remaining parties in order to secure 
stability, because in Free India, government must depend 
wholly upon the willing consent of the people. It should 
be remembered that all the time that Free India Govern¬ 
ment is functioning, the Allied troops will carry on their 
operations without let or hindrance, subject to the treaty 
that will be negotiated between Free India Government 
, and the Allied Powers. 

Q. How do you hope to avert anarchy during the 
transitional period? 

A. The anarchy is automatically averted if a provi¬ 
sional government is formed, which will be the case 
under the Congress President’s suggestion. 


n 

What Aid Will Gandhi Give to the United Nations if 
Britain, Accepting His Demand, Declares India Inde¬ 
pendent at Once? Which Way Will Gandhi Cast His 
Enhanced Influence in this Free India? 

Gandhi’s draft resolution submitted to the Working 
Committee of the Congress Party on i May specified that 
the first step Free India would take would probably be to 
open negotiations with Japan. It will be recalled also that he 
did not say anything about the United Nations troops’ being 
allowed to stay on in India. However, he modified this later 

• The Muslim League roundly denounces this offer as a trick. It 
points out that even if they form the government, the Congress will 
have a majority in the legislatures and therefore will dictate. 
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and declared that the Allied troops would be allowed to 
operate from Indian soil under well-defined conditions and 
for the sole purpose of repelling a Japanese attack. His 
further explanations of what aid the United Nations might 
expect from this India freed according to his demand, and 
as a result of a successful movement under his leadership, 
he gives as follows: . 


Aid 'with Sympathy 
In the Harijan of 18 May, he says: 

‘There could be no aid to either side, but my sympathies 
undoubtedly favour China and Russia.” He emphasized 
this again, and in almost identical words, on 14 July, answer¬ 
ing questions in the Harijan. 

Question. Would the Free Indian Government permit 
the United Nations to use Indian territory as a base of 
military operations against Japan and other Axis powers? 


Toleration Only Assistance 


Answer: Assuming that the National Government is 
formed and if it answers my expectations its first act 
would be to enter into a treaty with the United Nations 
for defensive operations against aggressive powers, it 
being the common cause that India will have nothing to 
do with any of the Fascist powers, and India would be 
morally bound to help the United Nations. 

Question: What further assistance would this Indian 
National Government be ready to render the United 
Nations in the course of the present war against Fascist 


aggressors? 

Answer: If I have any hand in guiding the imagined 
National Government, there would be no further assist- 
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ance save the toleration of the United Nations on Indian 
soil under well-defined conditions. Naturally there will 
be no prohibition against any Indian giving his own per¬ 
sonal help by way of being a recruit and of giving finan¬ 
cial aid. It should be understood that the Indian Army 
has been disbanded with the withdrawal of the British. 

In the same week’s leading article of the journal, Gandhi 
gives his ideas of how ihe provisional government will take 
shape (quoted on page 71) and proceeds:- 

‘Its first act would be to enter into a treaty with the 
United Nations for defensive operations against the ag¬ 
gressor powers, it being the common cause that India will 
have nothing to do with any fascist powers and would 
morally be bound to help the United Nations. 

‘There would be no further assistance save tolerance of 
the United Nations on Indian soil under well-defined con¬ 
ditions; there will be no prohibition against any Indian giv¬ 
ing personal help as a recruit or by gift of money. 

Indian Army to Be Disbanded 

9 

‘It should be understood that the Indian army will have 
been disbanded with the withdrawal of British power. . 

‘If I have any say, all the power and resources of the Na¬ 
tional Government would be used for world peace. 

‘But of course, after the formation of the National Gov¬ 
ernment, my voice may be a voice in the wilderness and 
National India may go war mad.’ 

British withdrawal from India may itself lead to a ‘most 
honourable peace’ between the Axis powers and the United 
Nations; this idea is again urged in another candid Harijan 
article of 5 July. The Free India of Gandhi’s demand would 
not give any financial assistance to the United Nations 
troops permitted to stay on her soil for the sole purpose 
of defending India, he further declares. 
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‘I argue in vain that Allied troops, if they remain, will do 
so not to exercise authority over the people or at India’s 
expense, but under a treaty with the Government of Free 
India, at United Nations’ expense, for the sole purpose of 
repelling a Japanese attack and helping China.’ 

Honourable Peace 'with Asets 

‘It has been pointed out that not to consent to Allied 
troops remaining in India during the war is to hand over 
India and China to Japan and to ensure the defeat of the 
Allied powers. This could never have been contemplated 
by me. The only answer, therefore, was to suffer the pres¬ 
ence of troops, but under circumstances the reverse of those 
existing. They will remain under permission of a free India 
and in the role of friends, not masters. 

‘It will be most assuredly an event of the century and 
may be the turning point of the war. If Britain can hon¬ 
estly renounce India, the virtue and value of renunciation 
will not be affected in the least because Allied troops will 
be operating in India, 'with the sole object of preventing a 
Japanese attack. After all, India is as much interested as the 
Allies in warding off attack. Yet, under my proposal, India 
will not have to pay a single pie [penny] over the expense 
of troops. 

l As 1 have previously said, British acceptance of my pro¬ 
posal may itself lead to a most honourable peace and hence 
auto?natically to the 'withdrawal oj troops .’ 

Gandhi’s vision of the ‘limitless possibilities’ for the 
United Nations, if India were now declared completely in¬ 
dependent, include the sending of ambassadors to the Axis 
countries to negotiate an ‘honourable’ peace. 

‘India is beginning a new chapter in her national life, as I 
shall hope to affect the fortunes of war with non-violence 
as her predominant sanction. This non-violence will no 
longer take the shape of non-co-operation. It will express 
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itself in her ambassadors going to the Axis powers, not to 
beg for peace, but to show the futility of war for achiev¬ 
ing' an honourable end. This can only be done if and when 
Britain sheds the gains of perhaps the most organized and 
successful violence the world has seen. 

‘All this may not come to pass. I do not mind. It is 'worth 
fighting for and staking all that the nation has? 

I 

Will Turn India to Non-Violence 

The Harijan of 19 July gives a long account of a Press 
conference Gandhi held in Wardha, a few days before. 

f 

Gandhi’s answers at this conference to the other points 
raised have been quoted in earlier pages. The issue of what 
aid Free India will give to the United Nations was raised 
pointedly by Mr. Edgar Snow, the well-known American 
correspondent. Gandhi’s answer is quoted as follows in the 
Harijan: 

‘You desire to have India’s freedom in order to help 
the Allies?’ was Mr. Edgar Snow’s question, and the last 
question: ‘WU 1 Free India carry out total mobilisation 

and adopt methods of total war?’ 

‘The question,’ said Gandhi, ‘is legitimate but it is be¬ 
yond me. I can only say Free India will make common 
cause with the Allies. I cannot say that Free India will 
take part in militarism or choose to go the non-violent 
way. But I can say without hesitation that if I can turn 
India to non-violence I will certainly do so. If I succeed 
in converting 40 crores [400 millions] of people to non¬ 
violence, it will be a tremendous thing, a wonderful 

transformation.’ 

Thus it was clear that the immense influence of Gandhi 
in this India freed by his movement will be used against 
military participation in the war. The only assurance he 
would give was that he had no desire to oppose Free India s 
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will with a civil disobedience movement, if the country 
decided on military support to the United Nations. ‘That,’ 
he said, ‘would be wrong.’ 


India May Persuade Japan to Free China 

In a leading article of 19 July, Gandhi again ‘hopes’ the 
Japanese may not attack India if the British withdraw, but, 
if they do, then India can defend herself non-violently. 

‘The conception in my scheme is that we do not want 
these troops for our defence or protection. If they left these 
shores we expect to manage somehow. We may put up non¬ 
violent defence. If luck favours us, the Japanese may see no 
reason to hold the country after the Allies have withdrawn, 
if they discover they are not wanted. It is all speculation as 
to what can happen after withdrawal, voluntary and or¬ 
derly or forced. 

‘My demand for the British to withdraw is based on the 
view that it is possible to defend one’s country non-vio¬ 
lently ... 

‘Maulana Saheb [Kalam Azad], it is well known, does not 
hold my view that any country can defend itself without 
force of arms. My demand is based on the view that it is 
possible to defend one’s country non-violently. 

‘India at present gives such indifferent and ill-conceived 
aid as the Allies think desirable. Free India can send men 
and material that China may need. India has affinities with 
China, being part of Asia, which the Allies cannot possibly 
possess and exploit. Who knows that Free India may not 
even succeed in persuading Japan to do the right by China?' 

The suggestion is often made in the United States that 
the Congress Party may be prepared to accept a joint guar¬ 
antee from the United Nations that, immediately the war 
is over, India will be allowed full independence. Such a 
pledge was made by Sir Stafford Cripps on behalf of the 
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British War Cabinet, but it was rejected and the prevailing 
feeling in the United States is that it may be accepted if 
the promise is underwritten by the United Nations. 
Gandhi’s reply to the British United Press (quoted in the 
Harijan of 9 August) is therefore instructive. It runs as 
follows: 

Question: Will you be satisfied by a joint guarantee by 
America, China, and Soviet Russia? 

Answer: No guarantee is contemplated by the Con¬ 
gress demand, because present delivery of independence 
is the need of the hour, not because of distrust about fu¬ 
ture delivery but because India as an Independent Power 
wants to play, if it is at all possible, a decisive part in 
favour of the Allies.* 

Question: Will you accept a guarantee by the Social¬ 
ist and the Liberal parties of England for Indian inde¬ 
pendence? 

Answer: Reply to this contained in reply to first 
question. 

In Harijan of 1 8 May he had written . 

‘I have no objection to arbitration, provided impartial 
arbitrators could be found.’ He added, ‘arbitration, how- 
, ever, can apply to numerous other questions on which 
there is room for difference of opinion’—a reference, ob¬ 
viously, to the whole question of the war. 

The New York Times of 7 August published the follow¬ 
ing from the United Press (of America). The message re¬ 
ported Gandhi’s intention of making a last appeal to the 
Viceroy and added: 

Asked if he would abandon the idea of dealing with 
Japan if Britain granted independence to India, Mr. Gan¬ 
dhi said that he could ‘give no assurance of not dealing 
with Japan,’ but he made it clear that he would do so 

* Evidently a moral part, according to Gandhi’s meaning. 
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only with the assent of the United Nations. The question 
came up because of the stir created a few days ago by 
the disclosure that in April he had favoured talks with 

‘If I deal with Japan and am allowed by the contem¬ 
plated Free Indian Government,’ Mr. Gandhi stated, ‘I 
would do so in the interest purely of the Allied cause. 

‘Independence must come first, and then I must have 
the permission of the Free Indian Government, which 
will, as a new ally, seek the approval of the United 
Nations. 

Asked if assurance of post-war freedom would be ac¬ 
ceptable, Mr. Gandhi Said that ‘waiting is harmful’ and 
that ‘freedom now would assure victory for the Allied 
nations, but attainment of independence after the war 
would lose its charm. 

In accordance with these views the 7 Aug. resolution of 
the Congress Party declared:^ 

I 

‘The peril today necessitates the independence of India 
and the ending of British domination. No future promises 
or guarantees can affect the present situation or meet that 
peril. They cannot produce the needed psychological ef¬ 
fect on the mind of the masses.’ 

The report that Gandhi intended to write a last letter to the 
Viceroy before launching the movement accorded with his 
usual procedure of advising the Government of his pas¬ 
sive resistance movements before he launched them. These 
last warnings have always been in the past a firm restate¬ 
ment of his own point of view. That Gandhi himself did 
not believe that it was possible for the Government to ne¬ 
gotiate on the basis of his demand for unconditional decla¬ 
ration of independence is evident from his answer in the 
Harijan of 19 July: 
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Negotiations After Independence 

‘Do you hope that negotiations may be opened by the 
British Government?’ 

‘They may, but with whom they will do it I do not 
know. For it is not a question of placating one party or 
other. For it is the unconditional withdrawal of the Brit¬ 
ish Power without reference to the wishes of any party 
that is our demand. The demand is therefore based on its 
justice. Of course it is possible that the British may ne¬ 
gotiate a withdrawal. If they do, it will be a feather in 
their cap. Then it 'will cease to be a case for 'withdrawal. 
If the British see, however late, the wisdom of recogniz¬ 
ing the Independence of India, without reference to the 
various parties, all things are possible. But the point I 
want to stress is this: viz. that there is no room left for 
negotiations in the proposal for withdrawal. Either they 
recognize Independence or they don’t. After that recog¬ 
nition many things can follow. For by that one single act 
the British representatives will have altered the face of 
the whole landscape and revived the hope of the people, 
which has been fru strat ed times without number. There¬ 
fore whenever that great act is performed, on behalf of 
the British people, it will be a red letter day in the his¬ 
tory of India and the world. And, as I have said, it can 
materially affect the fortunes of war.* 

The last published issue of the Harijan f the one dated 9 
August,* contains the full text of his answer to the question 
of aid to the United Nations. The Manchester Guardian 
had asked editorially how Britain was to know what sort of 
resistance the proposed Indian Government would organize. 
Would it be what Gandhi wants it to be, non-violent non- 
co-operation, or would it be armed resistance in the sense 

* Gandhi was arrested the morning of 9 August, but this issue of 
the Harijan had gone to press two or three days before. 
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the term is understood in the world? Gandhi gave the fol¬ 
lowing answer: 

‘This is a good question. But who can speak for the pro¬ 
posed Indian Government? It must be clear that it wont be 
Congress Government; nor will it be Hindu Maha Sabha 
Government, nor Muslim League Government. It will be 
All-India Government. It will be a government not backed 
by any military power unless the so-called military classes 
seize the opportunity and overawe the populace and de¬ 
clare themselves the Government as France has done. If 
they play the game then the proposed Government would 
be a Government though provisional in the first instance, 
broad-based upon the will of the people. Let us assume that 
the military minded persons being without the backing of 
the powerful British arms will think it wise not to seize 
power. The popular government to be must represent Par- 
sis, Jews, Indian Christians, Muslims and Hindus.* 

The majority of these groups, Mr. Gandhi continues, are 
not non-violent, and he may be in a hopeless minority. He 
says that this may be the case even in the Congress Party 
and concludes: 

‘But for me even if I find myself in a minority of one 
my course is clear. My non-violence is on its trial. I hope I 
shall come out unscathed through the ordeal. My faith in 
its efficacy is unflinching. If I could turn India, Great 
Britain, America and the rest of the world including the 
Axis powers in the direction of non-violence I should do so. 
But that feat mere human effort cannot accomplish. That is 
in God’s hands. For me “I can but do or die.” Surely The 
Manchester Guardian does not fear the real article, genuine 
non-violence. Nobody does nor need.’ 



EPILOGUE. AS I SUM IT UP 


‘Now, if I may ask you a question, Mr. Shaw,’ I ventured 
after a couple of minutes in the car, ‘What are your impres¬ 
sions of meeting Gandhi?’ 

It was the great George Bernard Shaw to whom I put the 
question as I was driving him back after his first meeting 
with Gandhi in London, during the Round Table Confer¬ 
ences. 

I felt I could ask it because I was not a journalist then- 
one of my functions as a member of Gandhi’s entourage 
being indeed to shoo away journalists from the overworked 
leader—and I had helped to arrange the meeting between 
the two remarkable men. 

‘Impressions of Gandhi,’ exclaimed G.B.S. ‘Why, that is 
not a man, that is a Phenomenon. You must really give me 
some time to recover from the shock.’ 

I remember these words very often when I hear people 
who have but scant, if any, acquaintance with him, hold 
forth their estimates of Gandhi’s incalculable personality. 
And, remembering, I shall not make any such ambitious 
attempt. 

There are, however, some traits of his character which 
are of importance to the world at large today. One of 
these was rubbed into me by a very personal experience 
quite early in my contact with him, in 1930. 

I was interested in those days in getting Gandhi to make 
a gramophone record, and this subject I pursued with him at 
every tactical opportunity. At his request one day I pro- 
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duced a long thesis on the subject, meeting his various ob¬ 
jections. He listened to the arguments patiently and said 
that they were excellent. But he still refused to make the 
record, and the weeks slipped by. 

Eventually he did make it for me, not because of the 
reasons I had advanced, or because of the support of my 
friends, but as a purely personal favour. 

This trait of Gandhi’s make-up came up again a few days 
later. A group of American and European journalists were 
interviewing him and one of them asked which Indian state 
(princedom) he considered the best. Gandhi, without a 
moment’s hesitation, answered ‘Bhopal.’ 

When the journalists had filed out, I pointed out that 
there was no justification for his singling out Bhopal. I gave 
him the statistics to prove that, judged by literacy, produc¬ 
tivity, or administrative excellence, Travancore, Mysore, 
and Baroda were the leading states. Gandhi took it all in, 
but replied, ‘Yes, but the Nawasahib [of Bhopal] is a good 
man and so I mentioned his state!’ 

I 

The same characteristic marked his relations with Lord 
Halifax. The pact between them was very largely a per¬ 
sonal equation based mainly on the fact that Gandhi re¬ 
spected Lord Halifax’s sincerity and described him as a 
‘man of God.’ 

Given a lovable weakness of this type, it follows that, 
though Gandhi is inflexible in certain principles and opin¬ 
ions, the influence of those around him is likely to be con¬ 
siderable. Especially is this the case in matters of interna¬ 
tional politics, on which he is remarkably ill-informed. (He 
would probably be much worse but for Nehru’s occasional 
lectures.) Nor does he know or greatly care about the 
military picture as a whole. 

Of his entourage at Sewagram, Wardha, M. N. Roy, the 
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leader of the Radical Democratic Party, speaks blisteringly 
as ‘The charmed circle.’ And this circle may fairly be de¬ 
scribed, I think, as wilfully defeatist. By some mental proc¬ 
ess all but the highest among the votaries of non-violence 
there seem too ready to accept every set-back as a disaster 
further demonstrating the futility of ‘violent’ resistance. 

On Pearl Harbor day, within an hour of the staggering 
radio reports, I contacted the ‘charmed circle.’ It was 
Gandhi’s day of silence and I had an appointment with him 
the next morning, but I tried hard to secure a statement 
from him. He motioned me, when I eventually got to him, 
to wait till the next day. But, in the process of meeting the 
Mahatma, I had to pass Rajkumari (Princess) Amrit Kuar, 
the scion of a ruling family, who, in the absence of Maha- 
dev Desai, was functioning as the Chief Private Secretary. 
The following is the extract from my diary reporting that 
encounter: 

‘But what do you want him to say?’ she demanded. 

‘Denounce another example of unprovoked, treacher¬ 
ous aggression, deplore the militarism which is bring¬ 
ing a trail of sorrow and blood to millions in Asia added 
to the millions of China, express sympathy for the 
United States—anything, however innocuous, however 
general. . .* 

‘Message to America?’ retorted the Rajkumari, ‘Sym¬ 
pathy for America? Why, take it from me, that if Japan 
declared war, it was because she had no option but to do 
so. And further, if these gangsters, British and American, 
defeat Japan, then the only Asiatic power would be 
crushed out of existence. Why send a message of sym¬ 
pathy to the United States? What can Bapu [Gandhi] 
say anyway? He said nothing about Russia, which was a 
clear case of aggression. All these people are war mad 
and it is best that Bapu keeps mum. Sympathy for China? 
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Of course we have thought that, but it won’t do any 
good if Japan is crushed.’ 

Rajkumari moved into the shade, saying it was very hot. I 
agreed and said goodbye. 

And as to Mahadev Desai, Gandhi’s wonderfully able and 
conscientious secretary, his innermost calculations were put 
succinctly in one of the last articles he wrote for the Hari- 
jan y a signed piece of 12 July, which read as follows: 

Let us understand the distinction between a national 
government and the government of a Free India that 
Gandhi has been asking. 

For, of course, there is no Free India today and no na¬ 
tional government! 

But a national government, even when it comes into 
being, becomes part of the British machine, whereas Free 
India is free to decide the kind of help she can give as 
an ally, and free even to negotiate honourable terms of 
peace, and to stop further carnage. 

The national government at best would carry round 
its neck the halter of the British war method and the 
British war policy. 

In an article written about two months ago, I tried to 
show that such a national government, however satisfac¬ 
tory it might be, was incapable of fighting a successful 
military war against the Nazis and the Japanese. 

Let it be remembered that Mr. Eden said that Singa¬ 
pore was lost by choice because they had to concentrate 
their best equipment in Libya. And we now know the 
‘best equipment’ they had. [The reference is to the fall 
of Tobruk and Rommel’s smashing of the Eighth Army.] 

When we think of this, can a national government [of 
India] ever get militarily ready to fight the Japanese and 
the Nazis? 

It is a desperate game. 

Instead, why not leave India to her own resources and 
thereby gain a moral victory before the world and be 
saved the ignominy of a very probable disaster? 
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What of that mysterious character, the Reverend Kai 
Shoo,- the Japanese Buddhist monk, who was living in 
Gandhi’s hermitage and was interned the day after Pearl 
Harbor? 

In India and in America some references have been made 

• 

to Keshav, the Indianized name by which he was known 
in Gandhi’s entourage. That the reverend gentleman did 
not confine himself to pure Buddhism or domestic duties 
round the ashram, or to adoration of the Mahatma, is clear. 
A member of the All India Congress Committee told me 
that Kai Shoo complained bitterly to him about Nehru’s 
sweeping denunciations of Japan. Nehru went to China, 
remonstrated the Japanese monk, but he refused to visit 
Japan and surely it is unethical for him to judge without 
hearing both sides! 

Gandhi’s entourage may have been influenced by this 
kind of talk, but no man is so impervious to subtle propa¬ 
ganda of this sort as Gandhi himself. The apparent sincerity 
and meekness of the monk may, however, have strength¬ 
ened Gandhi’s faith that there must be men like Kai Shoo 
in Japan who could be appealed to and negotiated with, or, 
more accurately, that there must be a Reverend Kai Shoo 
hidden somewhere in General Tojo. 

But the suggestion that, through Kai Shoo or any others, 
Gandhi has any understanding, direct or indirect, with the 
Japanese, and the sweeping condemnations of him as a 
fifth-columnist are preposterous and unworthy. Gandhi is 
simply incapable of any such baseness. 

He is no more pro-Japanese than Nehru, and the differ¬ 
ence comes in mainly because Gandhi is fundamentally 
anti-war. Nehru has no illusions about Japanese motives 
• and designs and would not waste his time trying to argue 
with them. Gandhi does, indeed, nourish his illusions and. 
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what is more, those illusions spring from the core of his 
faith; the faith that ‘a sufficiency of non-violent heat will 
melt the hardest heart,’ that the worse a man’s record the 
more necessary it is to try non-violence on him! 

Gandhi’s statements about China have never had the fer¬ 
vour of Nehru’s and Rajagopalachari’s. That should largely 
be attributed to the difference that Gandhi does not feel 
the warm glow of admiration that most of us feel for 
China’s epic resistance. Gandhi, who praised Petain for sur¬ 
rendering, does not thrill to heroism like that, and he feels 
an equal compassion for the Japanese waging the aggression 
and for the Chinese shedding blood in ‘violent’ resistance 
instead of choosing the ‘more excellent way’ of non¬ 
violence. 

$ 

Almost the most marked trait of Gandhi’s character is 
that evidenced by the virtual impossibility of reasoning with 
him. By definition he is a man of faith, and men of faith 
have little use for the slow processes of reasoning. His own 
arguments can be superlatively subtle and persuasive, but 
the soundest reasoning can do little more than change his 
method or tactics. 

This, and the unshakable conviction of his own rightness 
make arguments with Gandhi pleasant (because he is a good 
listener) but futile. His immense personal charm and lively 
sense of humour, and his good-humoured sarcasm add to 
his strength. That is why, as I know from frequent per¬ 
sonal observation, the other Congress Party leaders have so 
little influence on him. Their arguments are the calculations 
of reason, but his convictions are the counsel of ‘the inner 
voice,’ infallible and supra-rational. 

From France reeling under the German onslaught I wrote 
to him as follows: 
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Your message of non-violence is nothing new, not at 
any rate to India. Some two thousand five hundred years 
ago, another Indian preached it in words of imperishable 
beauty. Gautama Buddha was the Crown Prince of a . 
small Himalayan state. He wandered many years in 
search of the truth and one day at last, he received the 
enlightenment. Thereupon he donned the yellow robe, 
marched to Benares and preached his new faith. For forty 
years thereafter he tramped all over India and spread his 
message of pity for man and beast and, today, we know 
him as one of the great teachers of the world. 

But suppose Buddha, after he received the enlighten¬ 
ment, had gone back to his little Himalayan state, as¬ 
sumed powers as a King and tried to enforce non-vio¬ 
lence as state-policy, then he would not today be the 
great memory and inspiration he is, but only an obscure 
ex-King. 

. Some three centuries after him, there was another In¬ 
dian who indeed made non-violence state policy and for 
thirty years ruled a vast empire by the principles of the 
Sermon on the Mount. But this greatest of Emperors, 
Asoka, set about it by first conquering the whole of the 
country, breaking every enemy within striking distance, 
sending envoys even to far away Greece and then sol¬ 
emnly renouncing the use of force. Your ideal is true 
and needed but your error is in trying to force an un¬ 
ready mankind to practise it here and now. 

To arguments like these Gandhi answers with the words 
‘that in experiments of faith there are no failures.’ There 
can be no useful argument once he switches onto that 
plane. And, apparently, the cost does not matter, either, ‘in 
experiments of faith.’ 

When I met him early in December last, he explained to 
me that he could not say much because ‘he was in a consti¬ 
tutional deadlock of his own’—a matter between him and 
the ‘inner voice’—but he was positive that he would not 
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start any mass movement during the war. ‘Quote me as say¬ 
ing that,’ he said, ‘and use the reasons I gave in my state¬ 
ment a fortnight ago. It is as certain as anything can be in 
this world that there will be no mass movement during the 
war .’ The reasons given in the statement he referred to 
were these: 

There is neither warrant nor atmosphere for mass ac¬ 
tion. That would be naked embarrassment [of the war 
effort] and a betrayal of non-violence. What is more, it 
can never lead to independence. 

Mass action at this stage without communal unity is 
an invitation to civil war ... It is worse than suicide to 
resort to violence that is embarrassment [of the war ef¬ 
fort] under the cover of non-violence. 

Yet on 6 August, eight months later, when the risks he 
had pictured so clearly were greater than ever, Gandhi per¬ 
suaded the Congress Party to launch precisely such a move¬ 
ment, ‘a movement which could never lead to independ¬ 
ence,’ ‘which is an invitation to civil war,' ‘which is violent 
embarrassment of the country’s war effort under cover of 
non-violence,’ and which is ‘worse than suicide.’ 

What had happened in those eight months to merit so 
dreadful a risk being taken? The remote possibility of in¬ 
vasion became a probability after Pearl Harbor and a moral 
certainty after the chain of Japanese successes in Malaya 
and Burma. The head of a neighbouring power and a great 
people had come down personally to ask for aid and to 
promise support for Indian independence. A member of the 
British War Cabinet had rushed up with an offer which 
plighted self-determination and independence immediately 
after the war, and proffered substantial power over the 
country straightaway. The promise was morally underwrit- 
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ten by every member of the United Nations and could have 
been legally so guaranteed if seriously required. 

That Sir Stafford Cripps’ proposals did not give all that 
the Congress Party demanded, or was ina deq uate, is indeed 
arguable, but it is impossible in fairness to deny that it 
marked a great advance on previous British offers and was 
an honest attempt to solve a baffling problem. Nevertheless 
the columns of the Harijan denounced the offer as an affront 
to the country, as an insult to intelligence, as a further’and 
final proof of naked imperialism. During the progress of 
the negotiations, the Congress Party newspapers discussed 
the detailed proposal soberly, accepted it as a fair basis of 
negotiations, and speculated that a settlement on its terms 
was almost reached. But, after Cripps left, they have fol¬ 
lowed the Harijan in a barrage of vilification such as India 
has not used in political controversy with Britain since the 
last Civil Disobedience movement. 

And, after such whipping up, the Congress avers that 
there has been deplorable increase of bitterness, even a ris¬ 
ing pro-Japanism. Gandhi asserted that since Cripps left 
there has been a progressive demoralization, and hinted that 
large masses will welcome the Japanese unless independence 
is granted here and now. He detected a tendency in the 
public to gloat over Japanese successes. Apparently, it 
would almost have been better if Cripps had not made that 
journey and offered substantially what the Congress had 
itself demanded till then: recognition of India’s right to 
post-war independence and immediate implementing during 
the war to the extent practicable within the present consti¬ 
tution. If the Mahatma will forgive the bantering tone he 
himself affects in conversation, one might wonder what 
consequences will follow the grant of independence if the 
mere promise of it could evoke such bitterness! 
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Besides, there have been no notable Japanese successes 
for anybody to gloat over since Cripps left India. Midway 
and the Coral Sea and the bombing of Tokyo could surely 
not have occasioned any such sentiment! Further, the rec¬ 
ord shows that the following things happened after Cripps’ 
departure: 

The released Communists called for unconditional sup¬ 
port for the war effort. ' 

The All-India Trade Union Congress passed a resolu¬ 
tion to the same effect. 

The All-India Students’ Conference followed suit. 

The Kisan Sabhas sharply criticized the Congress Party 
and demanded united anti-Fascist resistance. 

Peasant rallies have been held in hundreds of villages. 

A student Guerrilla Camp was started and others 
planned. 

The recruiting figure rose to an all-time high of 70,000 
volunteers in the month of May. 

Effigies of Hirohito were burnt in the streets of most 
Indian towns. 

And, most important of all, Rajagopalachari, powerful 
member of the Congress Working Committee, solidly 
backed by opinion in Madras, broke from the party and 
declared that Congress policy was, in effect, one of neu¬ 
trality to the Axis, of blaming everything on the British. 

His move for a communal understanding and a sensible 
compromise with Britain on basically the same lines as 
the Cripps offer, was supported by the Congress Com¬ 
mittees of Madras, Punjab, and the Northwestern Fron¬ 
tier Province and was welcomed by the Muslim League. 
At the same time the Secretary of State for India hailed 
the approach as a practical and constructive move which 
was very welcome indeed. 

A member of the Hindu Mahasabha, the leader of the 
Untouchables and a leader of the Sikh community, took 
their seats on the Viceroy’s Executive Council. 

Japanese bombings of Chittagong proved the popula- 
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tion could take it as well as the Londoners and even the 
most extreme Congress Party organs in Bengal were 
breathing hate and supporting every move of the Gov¬ 
ernment. 


Were these developments which showed a deteriorating 
morale? 

And Gandhi has, through the columns of the Harijan 
which have enshrined so much that is pure and lofty, played 
up every petty grievance, trumped up every half-true com¬ 
plaint, and branded them as sinister evidence of imperial¬ 
ism; the commandeering of river boats in Assam to make 
sure they are not available if the Japs penetrate beyond the 
border; the accusations of discrimination which some of 
the sorely tried refugees from Burma made on slight foun¬ 
dation; even the requisitioning of eighteen huts in a village 
for a soldiers’ camp. Gandhi solemnly tells an American 
correspondent, and the Harijan reports it, that such atroc¬ 
ities’ proved that India was being humiliated and ground 
down’ even while she was being asked to fight! 

The movement was to be launched with a resolution and 


Gandhi’s draft not only spoke of negotiation with Japan as 
‘probably the first act of Free India’ but assured the ‘Japa¬ 
nese Government and people that India had no enmity for 
them.’ Gandhi explained away the piece about negotiation 
by saying that he would negotiate with the permission of 
the United Nations, and for the freeing of China. But he 
carried on weeks of propaganda that ‘if the British go then 


the Japs may not come in.’ He told his readers that Amer¬ 
ican troops meant American influence and American rule 
added to the British. He deplored scorched earth and said 


he would tell the people to resist the policy. He said the 
United Nations troops could stay, but repeated over and 
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over again that the Indian army would be disbanded.* He 
spoke of sympathy and toleration as all that Free India 
should give the United Nations. He gratuitously added that 
Irak and Iran should also be ‘liberated.’ He hammered away 
at non-violent resistance and declared that India did not 
need Allied troops for her defense. 

And then, when the storm of world reaction reached him, 
he veiy neatly trimmed his sails. The Congress passed a 
resolution of full armed co-operation if independence was 
at once ceded and Gandhi himself, seemingly contradicting 
all he said and the faith of fifty years, tells America that it 
was because he saw the peril to the cause of the United Na¬ 
tions that he had plunged the country in civil strife. ‘That 
then and then only can there be irresistible opposition to 
Japanese aggression,’ and ‘that the Congress has anticipated 
and provided for every possible difficulty in the way of 
recognition.’ Since when has ‘irresistible opposition’ in the 
only sense in which America, and Britain, and China, and 
Russia understands the term—scorched earth and guerrilla 
warfare and limitless sacrifice—been Gandhi’s policy for 
India? If his demands are granted, will he tell India to co-op¬ 
erate wholeheartedly in such a struggle? Sift and search his 
answers, and the best we could get out of them is some¬ 
thing that would have made Nehru wince: he will do all 
in his power to persuade India to non-violence, but he 
thought he would not lead a Civil Disobedience Movement 
against the free-India government, and he will do his best 
to deal with the Axis in behalf of the United Nations. 

• Gandhi must have been very well aware of the unsettling effect 
such remarks could have on Indian troops at home and abroad. Be¬ 
sides permission for the United Nations’ troops to stay is useless if 
the Indian army—now over one million men in India alone—is dis¬ 
banded. If they go, the bulk of India’s defense collapses unless Amer¬ 
ica and Britain can spare that number for India-which Gandhi knows 
is impossible. 
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II 

Gandhi is not All India or even ‘all’ his party. There are 
other personalities and very different outlooks and tempera¬ 
ments too, in Gandhi’s own party, that composite organi¬ 
zation caUed the Indian National Congress. The world has 
heard of Jawaharlal Nehru, whom some hail as the coming 
man. India herself knows of other powerful leaders: Rajago- 
palachari, Pandit Pant, Rajendra Prasad, Vallabhai Patel, 

and so on. , 

Nevertheless it must be recognized that Gandhi has been 

for the past fifteen years and is today the dominant power 

in his party. Whether actually leading it, as now, or m 

periods of ‘retirement,’ his is the last word and the last 

move. No resolution has been passed for the last fifteen 

years-since the death of C. R. Das and the elder Nehru- 

against Gandhi’s declared opposition. 

On two recent occasions, in July 1940 and in January 
1942, Gandhi was ‘relieved’ of his leadership, formally and 
publicly. But on both occasions the vote of the All India 
Congress Committee was inconclusive, the bulk of the mem¬ 
bers (about 150 out of over 200 each time) remaining neu¬ 
tral. And on both occasions the resolution of ‘sacking Gan¬ 
dhi would certainly not^have been passed if he himself had 
not supported it and reassured the members who were 
frightened of a final break with the greatest personality in 

the party. 

Decisions have been pushed through by other leaders 
without Gandhi's aid, but only on matters on which he had 
no decisive opinions one way or the other. To put it in par¬ 
liamentary language, Gandhi may allow a free vote on cer¬ 
tain matters, but if and when he cared to make it an issue ot 
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confidence in himself, he has always won overwhelmingly, 
and the other leaders (including Nehru, of course) have 
hastily revised their judgments and lined up with the Ma¬ 
hatma. 

When on 16 January 1942 the All India Congress Com¬ 
mittee passed the resolution ‘relieving’ Gandhi of leader¬ 
ship,* I followed the Mahatma from Wardha, where the 
meeting was held, to Sewagram. For what it was worth, 
Gandhi had, for the time, given up active command and I 
wanted him to answer just one question: 

Can we take it, now that you are relieved of direct con¬ 
trol of the Party, and non-violence is no more the Congress 
stand, that you will great heartedly use your immense gift 
of statesmanship to help the Congress Party to work out a 
reasonable compromise with Britain during the war: a com¬ 
promise which can be based only on wholehearted, partici¬ 
pation with the United Nations?’ 

Gandhi asked me to put this question down in writing. 

I did and saw him several times thereafter but, after much 
thinking, he eventually refused to answer. 

He has given the answer now—and abundantly. For, had 
Gandhi willed it, a settlement could have been reached in 
March with Sir Stafford Cripps—a settlement which would 
have guaranteed the full independence of India immediately 
after the war, passed de facto control of the country even 
now, worked out an interim understanding with the Mus¬ 
lims, and enabled India to play her full role in winning the 
war and planning the peace. 

The biggest stumbling block in the Cripps offer, we are 
told, was the British refusal to revoke the Viceroy’s powers 
to over-ride his Executive Council. In the circumstances of 

of jSy ndKi rCSUmed direct and formal leadership in the first week 
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India today, no Viceroy in his senses could possibly over¬ 
rule the decision of the majority in a Council composed of 
the representatives of parties, which same parties would be 
running all the provincial governments of the country. Be¬ 
sides, precisely the same point was argued for two months 
after the Congress Party won majorities in seven provincial 
legislatures. They refused to take office until the Bntish 
Government agreed that the reserve powers of the Gover¬ 
nors would not be used. This the Government would not 
do and Gandhi eventually told the party to take office and 
see how it worked out. They did, and were perfectly sat¬ 
isfied that their powers were real and unfettered. 

Gandhi did not so will it: not because he is pro-Axis or 
rabidly anti-British, but because he is determined that India 
shall not identify herself militarily with the United Nations. 
To call him a fifth-columnist is ridiculous. To say even, as 
M. N. Roy puts it, that what he wants is the right to make 

a separate peace may be unfair. 

What some members of the Congress party want is inde¬ 
pendence in order to fight the Axis wholeheartedly, but 
their number in the ‘High Command’ of the party is prob¬ 
ably as small as the number of those who would incline to 

the Japanese in certain circumstances. 

What Gandhi wants is independence to be non-violent, 
to avoid participation in the war, to stop the war if pos¬ 
sible, to resist the Japanese if necessary, but with only non- 

• violent methods. 

Gandhi, in the pursuit of his ideal, uses methods which 
are indeed ruthless politics. But his ideal has always been 
the same, the ideal ot the world’s most sincere pacifist. 
‘Non-violence,’ he has declared frequently, ‘means more to 
me than the independence of India.’ He has made it clear 
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that in the Free India he seeks, he will use all his influence 
to confine the country’s resistance to non-violence. 

And great indeed will be that influence. Can you im¬ 
agine the sainted hero of his people and the triumphant 
liberator of the nation, calling upon his nation not to fight 
and the people, unprepared, and facing warfare on their 
own soil for the first time in living memory, nevertheless 
doing so wholeheartedly? ‘I will try,’ says Gandhi, ‘to build 
the nation non-violently, but my voice may be a voice in 
the wilderness and the country may grow war-mad.’ That 
tempting picture must be written down as inadmissible 
modesty on Gandhi’s part. 

There never was a possibility of any political settlement 
in India during the war which Gandhi could have whole¬ 
heartedly accepted. For the basis of any settlement must 
inevitably be that India will identify herself completely 
with the United Nations, a political and military merger in 
the struggle which, according to all but the pacifists, must 
be won, if the possibility of India or any other nation living 
in freedom is to be salvaged. 

From the beginning there were but two courses open to 
Gandhi. The first was to insist on his pacifism, agree that 
the country did not accept it, stand aside, himself and his 
few faithful, from active participation in the war, and then 
large-heartedly play the elder statesman and help to bring 
about a workable compromise between Hindu and Muslim 
and India and Britain. 

The other course was to attempt to enforce pacifism, 
violently stuffing non-violence down the throat; do nothing 
to help and much to hinder an internal and an Indo-British 
settlement, and when these led to bitterness organize a 
movement which, should it succeed, would grant inde¬ 
pendence to be non-violent, or should it fail, would have 
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prevented wholehearted participation in the war. This is 
the ‘fool-proof policy which Gandhi has chosen. 

The tragedy of Gandhi is that at the greatest moment of 
his life and of the world’s history, he took the wrong turn. 
He confused ends and means and chose the path of the 
harsher doctrine and the lesser humanity. Manoeuvring 
India into a state of helplessness will and does lead to bit¬ 
terness and to fru strat ion, not to the sublime adoption of a 
great new method of warfare which Gandhi dreams of: a 
method, be it noted, which will call perhaps for more dis¬ 
cipline, blood, and tears than ‘violent’ resistance. 

Gandhi is great enough to perceive these consequences 
and, when he does, confess another Himalayan blunder. 
But if that does not happen in time, then the other leaders 
of the Congress Party must assert their reason again, and 
boldly take the path of political negotiation and leadership. 
The sane and courageous break-away led by the ex-premier 
of Madras, Rajagopalachari, who resigned from the Work¬ 
ing Committee of the Congress declaring that its policy 
was one of perpetually blaming the British and de facto 
neutrality to the Axis, appears for the moment to have been 
swamped by the inevitable eitiotion let loose by the Gan- 
dhian movement. But once before Gandhi had to confess 
‘that he saw the intellect of the country ranged against him 
and was powerless.’ It may happen again. To help it hap¬ 
pen, not to echo the impossible demands of Gandhi—de¬ 
mands motivated by other than political reasons-should be 
the direction of wise friends of India. 

And Indians who want their country to be free and 
therefore are determined that this war shall be won, must 
reconcile themselves to a final break with Gandhian per¬ 
versions of their country’s policies during the war. Their 
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consolation for opposition to one who has done so much for 
the nation will be the words of the Blessed Lord Krishna: 
words which apply exactly to Gandhi today— 

‘When thy mind shall escape from this tangle of 
delusion 

Then wilt thou rise to indifference as to what has 
been heard and will be heard.’ 


APPENDIX I. GANDHI’S PASSIVE RESISTANCE 

MOVEMENTS 


9 


If the first word that a foreign student of Indian politics 
learns is ‘Swaraj’ (self-rule or self-government), the second 
word is probably ‘Satyagraha.’ Literally translated, ‘satya- 
graha’ means ‘righteous indignation,’ but Gandhi has given 
to the term a technical meaning. In this sense it serves to 
cover all his passive resistance movements and methods. 

Non-co-operation is another, and happily, simpler word, 
which means what it says: the refusal of the people to 
co-operate with the government. This was the method 
Gandhi resorted to in the first phase of his movements. He 
later discovered a development of the principle. 

* Administration in India is about 90 per cent in the hands 

* of Indians—from clerks and constables to the highest execu¬ 
tive and ministerial ranks. It follows, therefore, that if all 
the Indians, or even a great percentage of them, decided to 
‘non-co-operate,’ to down-tools, as it were, then the admin¬ 
istration could be paralyzed. 

Gandhi’s first essay in these tactics fell flat. He called 
upon the holders of titles and honours to return them, asked 
government servants to resign, lawyers to boycott the 
courts, teachers and students to withdraw from the schools, 
and the people at large to refuse to pay taxes, refuse to buy 
British goods, and so on. But few responded. The only fea¬ 
ture which succeeded to any considerable extent was the 
boycott of British goods. 

Then Gandhi thought up another development. Instead 
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of trying to deplete the personnel of the administration, he 
decided to select some particular law or regulation and then 
solemnly and spectacularly to break it. Thus, if private 
manufacture of salt was illegal, then the people were asked 
to march in processions to the sea and boil a little of the 
water. A breach of the law was committed and the Gov¬ 
ernment was forced to arrest the law-breakers, who, with¬ 
out resistance, surrendered to the arrest. More and more 
followed until the jails were full. The administrative ma¬ 
chinery is strained to its utmost and civil life becomes ex¬ 
cited and unsettled. 

This is the method of civil disobedience or organized 
and selective law-breaking. The actual tactics adopted 
varied each time and developed as the campaign went on. 
Picketing of shops selling foreign merchandise, and the 
calling of ‘hartals’ or general cessation of business as a sign 
of protest or mourning, accompanied this organized defi¬ 
ance of the law. 

The essence of these movements is that they should be 
non-violent, for, if they break out into violent clashes, they 
lose discipline and lead to tragically unexpected results. 
They become sporadic outbursts and generally peter out. 

Secondly, the movement must confine itself to violations 
of specified laws or regulations. A general order to dis¬ 
obey everything produces anarchic conditions and, what is 
more, anarchic tendencies. A decay of respect for law 
could all too easily be generated in any country, but if it 
becomes general then it may not be possible to run the 
s'ate at all, even after the movement has triumphed in its 
objectives. 


These methods are 


double-edged weapons. They could 


be tried by any organization against any other. Essentially 
too they are undemocratic, because any organization of 
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considerable size could work them. When the Congress 
Party governments were in power, in seven of the prov¬ 
inces, peasant and other organizations demanded redress of 
all their grievances at once and threatened to start civil dis¬ 
obedience against their own party government. Congress 
ministers left them in no doubt that the first business of a 
government is to govern. 

It is of interest and significance that during the 27 months 
in which the Congress Party ruled in these provinces, the 
military were called out no less than 47 times and, in quite 
a few cases, the police and the troops, at the orders of the 
elected Congress Party ministers, opened fire on mobs of 
demonstrating followers. 

The following is a record of Gandhi’s passive resistance 
movements in India. 

1918. After a few skirmishes, as it were, in passive resist¬ 
ance on small local issues from 1915 onwards, Gandhi 
in 1918 encouraged peasants in the Kaira district of 
Bombay to refuse to pay the land tax. Owing to poor 
rains and the depredations of rats, the peasants had de¬ 
manded a reduction of the revenue. When the move¬ 
ment was getting under way, the Viceroy was appealed 
to, and he interceded to make the Bombay govern¬ 
ment yield a concession, whereupon the movement was 
called off. 

1919 (1 March). This was the first nation-wide non-co-op¬ 
eration movement. Launched against the passing of the 
‘Rowlatt Act,’ a stringent measure against sedition, the 
movement started with a call for ‘Hartal’—general ces¬ 
sation of business—but violent disorders were produced 
from the beginning. An offshoot of the campaign was 
the Amritsar tragedy, and General Dyer’s brutal con¬ 
duct shocked the country to its depths. But Gandhi, 
overwhelmed by the outbreak of riots all over the 
country, suspended the programme, undertook a pene- 
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tential fast, and confessed that he had committed a 
‘Himalayan Blunder.’ The Rowlatt Act was never put 
into force and was later repealed. 

1920 (September). A general non-co-operation movement 
which made common cause with the Muslims who were 
incensed at the abolition of the Caliphate by the Treaty 
of Sevres. Object: ‘to right the Khilafat [Caliphate] 
and the Punjab wrongs [the Amritsar tragedy] and to 
win Swaraj [self-government]. Methods: surrender of 
government titles and offices; boycott of government 
functions; boycott of schools, courts, offices, recruit¬ 
ing, legislative councils, and foreign goods; and the de¬ 
velopment of hand spinning and weaving. The Khilafat 
agitation soon lost its non-violent character and reached 
a climax in August 1921, when the Moplahs, fanatical 
Muslims of South India, rebelled and inflicted savage 
indignities on their Hindu neighbours. There were 
other scenes of violence when the Prince of Wales 
landed in Bombay in November 1921, and the final 
tragedy was the burning to death by an excited mob 
of some twenty-one policemen at Chauri Chaura on 
4 February 1922. Mr. Gandhi at once suspended the 
programme of mass civil disobedience. His subsequent 
articles to the press, however, brought about his arrest 
on 10 March 1922, and a sentence of six years’ impris¬ 
onment. He had pleaded guilty. He was, however, re¬ 
leased unconditionally on 4 February 1924. 

1930 (March). Civil disobedience campaign against the salt 
laws. The Congress Party meeting at Lahore in De¬ 
cember 1929 had adopted a resolution declaring com¬ 
plete independence to be the national goal and au¬ 
thorizing a campaign of civil disobedience, including 
non-payment of taxes. Boycott of British goods was 
successful. Disobedience of the salt laws was drama¬ 
tized by Mr. Gandhi’s march to the sea. Organized raids 
on the salt depots followed, and soon there was wide¬ 
spread rioting. From the beginning of the movement 
up to the end of January 1931 there were 60,000 ar¬ 
rests. Mr. Gandhi himself was arrested in May 1930 and 
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interned under the Bombay State Prisoners’ Regulation 
of 1827. He was released on 27 January 1931 and set¬ 
tlement with the Viceroy (Lord Halifax, then Lord 

Irwin) was effected on 5 March 1931. terms 

the agreement the government made some concessions 
regarding the Salt Laws, released all political prisoners, 
and restored forfeited property. Congress abandoned 
civil disobedience and agreed to send Mr. Gandhi to 
participate in the Round Table Conference in London. 

1932 (January). On returning to India from the Round 
Table Conference, Gandhi resumed civil disobedience 
again, protesting against ordinances which had been 
issued during the previous months. He was arrested on 
4 January, the day after he started the campaign. The 
movement was very extensive. By April 1932, 32,458 
were convicted for civil disobedience. But by 1 Janu¬ 
ary 1933 the number had fallen to 14,919, and on 1 
January 1934 to 2,778. Gandhi began a fast in prison 
and was unconditionally released on 8 May 1933. On 
7 April 1934 he suspended the movement. When the 
Congress committee ratified Gandhi’s resolution, the 
Government lifted the ban on the party. 

1940-41. Started on 17 October 1940, the basis being de¬ 
mand for freedom to propagate anti-war opinions. Re¬ 
stricted at first to selected individuals expressing oppo¬ 
sition to the war effort on conscientious or political 
grounds, later made to include categories of Congress 
members. No other activity encouraged. By 1 July 
1941 12,129 were serving sentences in connection with 
the movement. The number on 1 October was 5,656. 
The movement from the beginning caused a great deal 
of misgiving. Since no political result was being 
achieved this way, public demand for suspension grew 
steadily. Sensing the change of opinion, the Govern¬ 
ment unconditionally released the prisoners 4 Decem¬ 
ber and on 15 January 1941 the All India Congress 
Committee ratified dropping the campaign. 

1942 (August). Resolution of the All India Congress Com¬ 
mittee authorizing Gandhi to start a mass movement 
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on the widest scale, passed on 7 August. Gandhi and 
other leaders of the party were arrested at once before 
they had time to organize the campaign. The Secretary 
of State for India declares that Gandhi’s plans for the 
campaign included ‘the fomenting of strikes, not only 
in industry and commerce, but in the administration 
and in law courts, schools, and colleges; the interrup¬ 
tion of traffic and public utility services, the cutting of 
telegraph and telephone lines, the picketing of troops 
and recruiting stations.’ 



APPENDIX II. HUNGER STRIKES 


Gandhi’s Experiments with Another Novel Political 

Weapon 

Will Gandhi, now interned at the Aga Khan’s mansion in 
Poona, resort to a hunger strike? At this writing we have 
the reassurance that he is still taking his usual nourishment 
of tomatoes, goat’s milk, dates and nuts and fruits. But Gan¬ 
dhi’s most intimate colleagues cannot answer the question 
whether and when he will fast. They would know only 
after he has taken the decision, and he will make up his 
mind not by discussion with his colleagues but by com¬ 
muning with his inner voice. 

The clues we have on record are his reported answer the 
moment he was arrested and his own previous statements. 
When he stepped into the police commissioner’s car, his 
staunch friend, Ganshyamdas Birla, the millionaire business¬ 
man of Calcutta, was reported as imploring him to avoid a 
fast in prison. Gandhi answered only ‘That he would not 
precipitate any such step.’ At a press conference the day 
before, he said that his fasts were never the result of pre¬ 
meditation and that he hoped to avoid such extreme steps. 
But just ten days previously he had written in the Harijan, 
of 26 July: ‘If the struggle which we are seeking to avoid 
with all our might is to come, and if it is to remain non¬ 
violent, as it must in order to succeed, fasting is likely to 

play an important part in it.’ 

In October 1940, he wrote that he had a premonition 
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that he would have to undertake one more fast during his 
life. To protests from friends against this further endan¬ 
gering of his life, he replied: ‘All my fasts have come to 
me on the spur of the moment, gifts from God as I have 
called them. Their results have been invariably good. And, 
in any event, I have no regrets regarding them. I hope 
therefore that my readers will entertain no anxiety. If God 
has a fast in store for me, it will surely come and it will 
bring good in its wake. In all things His will be done.’ 

So there we are—where we started from. 

Fasting on certain days is part of the ritual of Hinduism. 
An orthodox Hindu fasts before the monthly propitiations 
to the spirit of his ancestors, at the funeral of near kin, and 
so on. Then, the custom of sitting ‘Dharana’ is an age-old 
device in India. You lay yourself across the doorway or 
threshold of another’s house and refuse to budge therefrom 
or to take nourishment until the man agrees to do whatever 
you happened to be demanding. Creditors have dealt thus 
with recalcitrant debtors, and so often was this being done 
at one time that the Indian Penal Code enacted it a pun¬ 
ishable offense to threaten a fast unto death. 

The long history of India does not record any case of 
political leaders adopting these methods to achieve their 
purposes. Nevertheless, the strategy of exerting moral pres¬ 
sure bv self-immolation is familiar to the Indian mind. It 
does not evoke ridicule, which is the all-important point, 
because laughter breaks the moral tension and derision is 
death to such methods. 

Lord Halifax, when Viceroy of India, was reported as 
saying: ‘If I squat down on the floor of the Viceregal Lodge 
and refuse to eat until an agreement with Gandhi is reached, 
all India will understand the gesture, but the British Cabi- 
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net, I am afraid, will summon me home at once with grave 
doubts as to my sanity.’ 

When Gandhi, in connection with the Hindu-Muslim dis¬ 
putes, was once reported as contemplating a hunger strike, 
one Indian newspaper suggested that Muhamed Ali Jinnah, 
leader of the Muslim League, should go down to Sewagram, 
squat facing the Mahatma, and hunger-strike also. This 
spectacle did not, however, materialize. 

Gandhi’s first public fasting occurred in March 1918, on 
th? occasion of a strike in the cotton mills at Ahmedabad. 
He was supporting the labourers, but after the first two 
weeks the strike showed signs of flagging. One morning, 
however, said Gandhi, ‘the light came to me, and he an¬ 
nounced that unless the strike was continued till a settle¬ 
ment was reached, or the men left the mills altogether, he 
would not touch any food. Gandhi’s autobiography records 
that he knew that the effect on the mill-owners would be 
great, especially since many of them were his friends-a 
point which labour leaders tempted by the idea should bear 
in mind! Three days of fasting proved this to be the case 
and the mill-owners conceded the strikers’ demands. This 
first successful essay in hunger-striking gave Mr. Gandhi a 
great deal of prestige. Public attention, at the time almost 
monopolized by the then greatest leaders of the nationalist 
movement, Mrs. Annie Beasant and Bal Gangadhar Tilak, 

was spot-lighted for a time on him. 

In 1919 Gandhi undertook a limited and penitential fast 
• because he had not foreseen the orgy of riots which broke 
out during his first non-co-operation movement. 

The next fast was in 1921, and lasted for five days. This 
again had penance for its motivation, because of the violent 
riots caused by mob clashes with the police during the visit 
of the Prince of Wales. Many were killed and injured, and 
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Gandhi’s efforts to control the mobs had little effect on 
checking violence. The political context of this fast was 
that Gandhi’s programme of achieving Swaraj in one year 
had failed and the Working Committee of the Congress 
Party was divided sharply on whether to follow his lead 
any further. 

The fourth fast came came in 1924. Serious communal 
(Hindu-Muslim) riots had broken out all over the north 
and culminated in a particularly bad one in Kohat. Gandhi 
said he felt he was responsible for or had given rise to these 
outbreaks of Hindu-Muslim hatred and would therefore 
expiate his guilt by a fast for 21 days. He began the fast 
on 17 September and broke it on 8 October. 

The political context, again, was one of dissensions 
within his party. A big cleavage had developed between 
the ‘Swarajists,’ who wanted to enter the new Councils and 
use them for carrying on the struggle by constitutional 
means, and the ‘No Changers’ led by Gandhi and Rajago- 
palachari, who insisted on continuing ‘non-co-operation.’ 
Whether Gandhi had intended it or not, the fast did drama¬ 
tize him and focused public attention and sympathy away 
from the opposition leaders, C. R. Das and the elder Nehru. 
A settlement was reached between the two sections shortly 
after. 

Throughout the next eight years Gandhi ate whenever 
he felt hungry. 

On 17 August 1932, Mr. Ramsay MacDonald announced 
his communal award which conceded separate electorates 
for the Untouchables in the new Constitution. Gandhi 
wrote at once to the British Premier that he would com¬ 
mence a fast to death unless this proposal was dropped. 
The British answer was that their award was made at the 
demand of Dr. Bhimrao Ambedkar and other Untouchable 
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leaders, and that the British Government would certainly 
change it if Mr. Gandhi could settle with them. Thereupon 
the ‘fast unto death’ duly began on 20 September, and at¬ 
tracted world-wide interest. 

Panicky meetings were held between Hindu and ‘de¬ 
pressed class’ leaders and a settlement was arrived at in 
seven days. A pact was signed in Poona by which Dr. Am- 
bedkar gave up his demand for separate electorates in re¬ 
turn for a reservation in the general constituencies of more 
than twice the seats provided for the depressed classes in 
the British award. Gandhi broke the fast on 26 September, 
after just six days without food. It is a nice question who 
got the best of the bargain, but the feeling in India was 
that ‘All’s well that ends with orange juice.’ 

Again the political context of the timing is of interest. 
The civil disobedience movement which Gandhi was then 
conducting was petering out, and the political effect of the 
fast was that public attention and the energies of Congress 
leaders were diverted for a time to the social problem of 
the Untouchables. 

Within the next twelve months Gandhi felt himself ‘com¬ 
pelled reluctantly’ to go through two more public fasts. 

In May 1933, when he was in prison, he surprised his 
party leaders and the country at large by announcing an¬ 
other 21-day fast, his explanation being that he had under¬ 
taken it in response to ‘his inner voice,’ which was ‘as un¬ 
mistakable as some human voice definitely speaking to him 
and irresistible.’ The object was ‘a heart prayer for purifi¬ 
cation of myself and my associates for greater vigilance and 
watchfulness in connection with the Harijan (Untouchable) 

cause.’ 

He began fasting on 8 May and immediately thereafter 
the Government released him and he continued and com- 
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pleted it according to schedule on 29 May, in the house of 
Lady Thackersey in Bombay. 

Thereafter he began a new and restricted civil disobedi¬ 
ence campaign in place of the mass campaign which was 
flagging. He was arrested the next day and a fortnight later 
began a fast again for unlimited duration, claiming the same 
facilities for propaganda in connection with the Untouch¬ 
able cause. This time his health, which had stood the pre¬ 
vious fasts remarkably well, showed definite deterioration 
and he was unconditionally released after a week’s fasting. 

After the release, Gandhi broke the fast but he volun¬ 
tarily observed a self-imposed restraint for the period that 
he would ordinarily have been in prison, i.e. till 3 August 
1934. The conditions he set for himself were that he him¬ 
self did not take part in the civil disobedience movement 
but was free to conduct and guide it. 

Less than a year later, Gandhi undertook his next fast 
(No. 8 of the same series). The occasion for this one was 
that a crowd of his followers had assaulted a demonstration 
against him by orthodox Hindus and seriously injured their 
leader. This was a seven-day penance but it attracted curi¬ 
ously little attention. 

0 

The political context at the time was again one of serious 
differences within his party. Gandhi’s arbitration of dis¬ 
putes between Hindu and Muslim members of the party 
had not been accepted by two members of the working 
committee (Pandit Malaviya and Mr. M. S. Aney, now a 
member of the Viceroy’s Council) and the non-co-opera¬ 
tion movement which had been conducted since 1932 had 
been definitely discarded. 

Gandhi’s ninth and last fast was five years later in 1939 in 
connection with a dispute with an Indian ruler, the Thakore 
of Rajkot. Gandhi claimed that the Prince had violated his 
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agreement on a programme of constitutional reform in his 
State, worked oilt between His Highness and one of Gan¬ 
dhi’s most powerful lieutenants, Vallabhai Patel. He went 
to Rajkot and announced a fast unto death, which he began 
on 26 February. Gandhi wrote to the Viceroy asking him 
to intercede, and the Prince agreed to submit the dispute 
to the Chief Justice of India, Sir Maurice Gwyer, who de¬ 
cided in favour of Gandhi. The Prince accepted the arbi¬ 
tration and Gandhi broke his fast on 7 March, the eleventh 
day. 

This fast attracted widespread attention, anxiety, and 
sympathy, and its termination was hailed as a great per¬ 
sonal triumph for Gandhi. And again it had considerable 
political effect. A sharp dispute had arisen between Gandhi 
and the newly elected President of the Congress, Subash 
Chandra Bose. The Annual Session of the Congress was to 
meet on 11 March to decide the issue, and when it took 
place the country was being swept by pro-Gandhi enthusi¬ 
asm, and the delegates of the Congress Party virtually dis¬ 
missed their President by directing him to form a working 
committee according to Gandhi’s wishes. 

A curious sequel was that Gandhi later decided that the 
ethics of this last fast was not quite sound. He had vitiated 
its morality by appealing to the Viceroy to intercede, but 
the true non-violent ethics required that he should have 
sought a spontaneous change of heart in his opponent. 
Therefore he absolved the Prince of Rajkot from his obli¬ 
gation to abide by the arbitration of the Chief Justice. The 
Prince, however, carried out the decision, obviously not 
being willing to attract another fast, this time on the right 
principles. 
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